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ROSALIND’S VOW. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CAPTAIN MARCHANT. 


EpirH was at first rather uncertain whether 
she liked Captain Marchant or not. One 
moment the balance went up in his favour, 
and the next it was weighed down by some 
instinctive antipathy that she would have 
found it hard to explain. 

That he was handsome she did not deny— 
handsome, that is to say in a dark, Italian 
brigand sort of style—and that he had plenty 
to say for himself was eons certain ; he 
also paid her a good deal of attention, and 
Seemed to have quite a capacity for turning 
every Other sentence into a compliment. 

_ This was the first time she had seen him 
a she was a child, and the interval had 
— Spent by him in wanderings in many 
ane he was not at present in the army, 
7 mi wes = some aes. ago, under cir- 
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mystery, ightly suggestive of 
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(ON THE BRINK OF DfscoveRry !] 


He was the younger son of an old school- 
fellow of the Squire's, and the latter, swayed 
by old associations, gave him a very hearty 
weloome, although, as a matter of fact, he was 
really very little acquainted either with the 
officer or his character. 

But Marchant was an agreeable companion 
—knew a good deal of the world, and had 
travelled much, so that. he was, in effect, a 
decided acquisition to the somewhat limited 
circle of the Manor. 

On the morning after his arrival, Squire 
Charlton took him into his study—the room 
we have before spoken of—and showed him a 
perfect array of guns that had been cleaned up 
and put ready for use against to-morrow, 
which would be the first of September. 

The collection of guns was a hobby of the 
Squire’s—one that his friends often laughed 
at. 
“There!” said the old gentleman, proudly ; 
‘* what do you think of these?”’ 

Marchant examined them one by one, 
praised them as much as even the heart of 
his host could desire, and then went to the 
window and logked out. 








The lawn was ablaze with brilliant scarlet 
eee, ellow calceolarias, and blue 
obelia, and beyond the sunk fences lay the 

rk with its fine trees, and the wide-branched 
racken already taking a golden tinge in the 
September sunshine. It was a pretty view— 
suggestive of wealth, and honour, and 
dignity. 

** This is a fine plase of yours, Squire,” he 
said, as the old gentleman joined him at the 
window. ‘It is a pity you have not ason to 
inherit it.” 

The Squire sighed—his visitor had touched 
& very sore point—a wound that even the 
lapse of time had not completely healed. 

“You are right, Marchant, it isa pity. I 
had a son once—as fine a boy as you need 
wish to see; but he died at school of scarlet 
fever. Well, well; Heaven knows best, 1 sup- 
pose, though at times it is hard to think 
80!” 

Marchant took his hand and pressed it in 
token of sympathy; but he did not drop the 
conversation. 

‘‘ Ssill, you have your daughter,” 

“ Yes,” said the Squire, his face c'earing a 
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little ; ‘I have my Caughter, and she will be 
one of the richest women in the county at 
my death. I had hoped she would have 
married Sir Kenneth Hawtrey, whose lands 
join mine. What a fine estate the two would 
have made! But it was not tobe. Perbaps 
it is a good thing, though, for I should like 
her husband—whoever he may be—to assume 
my name in addition to his own, and that Sir 
Kenneth is much too proud to have done.” 

“It is a good thing the estate is not 
entailed,” observed Marchant, carelessly, 

The Squire chuckled. 

‘I believe you, sir! Why,if it had been, 
my lands would all have gone to a cousin 
some fifty times removed, whom I have never 
seen, and never wish to see! As it is, no one 
can interfere with my danghter’s rights.” 

Later on, when the Squire had gone to con- 
sult with his bailiff, and Captain Marchant.was 
walking up and down the terrace, smoking a 
solitary gles, the officer was thinking very 
deeply of the conversation, and from the 
expression of his dark, buthandsome features, 
it was clear that the remembrance opened a 


very pleasant train of thought. 

“She is young, pretty, and—in spite of 
having a very decided will of her own— 
amiable. Added to this, she will be the 


richest, heiress in. the county,’’ he murmured 
to himself. ‘‘What more can the heart of 
man desire? Iam tired of roaming: about. 


I am thirty-three years of so:it is time I 
— es, I think Lanrim luek’s way at 
ast!” 


He smiled in a satisfied manner;.and clasp- 
ing hisshands lazily continued 
his gamnter, while 


wreaths of smoke c upwards from this; 
cigar, , : 

He did not.ses Hadith #21 luncheon’ 
time,.and then she 


, in a pink freak, and the 
of Ph vce aprons, rather 
a disagreeable thonght in» 
Marchant, Hisexperience ofilife had tanght 
him that,as-a.2mle, pretty girls are not born:to 


blush. ungeen, and.that, given,the presence of 
one, in no matter how Seanatgiin app, you 


may-reckon with tolerable certainty, on’ the 
natural sequence of a lover somewhere near. 
As he wished to fill that position himself 
towards Edith, the suspicion was decidedly 
unpleasant, and:he determined to take imme- 
diate steps, either towards confirming it, or 
setting it at rest for ever. : 

“T want to hear something about your 
neighbours,” he said, gaily. “You, Miss 
Charlton, should be able to enlighten me on 
the subject!” 

“Oh, yes!’’ Edith returned at once, and 
she proceeded to give him the names of all 
the “visiting people” near. When she 
finished, the Squire raised his head. 

‘Your list is not complete, my dear. You 
have forgotten someone ! ’’ 

‘‘Have 1?” said Edith, with the prettiest 
air of innocence in the world. ‘ Who is it, 
papa?” 

“Mr, Stuart and his mother.” 

“Oh, yes, so I had forgotten them,” re- 
turned wicked Edith, but a biush stole up 
from her little rounded chin, until it reached 
the blue veined temples. ‘ Still, they are not 
what one may call ‘visiting people.’ ” 

Captain Marchant had been quietly obser- 
vant of the blush, and was fally alive to its 
probable importance. 

‘* What are they, then?” he asked, casually, 
and Edith seemed to find some difficulty in 
replying. 

** They live at a dismal old place called the 
Cedars,” put in the Squire, “full of rats and 
owls and other uncanny vermin—and they 
never go out anywhere or see anyone. At 
least, the yonng man has been here once or 
twice, but he visits nowhere else, and I don’t 





struck Captain Falke. 





| think his mother has put her foot outside the 


door since her arrival at the Cedars.” 

“Indeed!” Captain Marchamt’s attention 
was now fully aroused. ‘Looks queer, 
doesn’t it?” 

* Well,” said the Squire, dropping his tone 
to-a confidential half-whisper, ‘I have often 
thought there was a screw loose somewhere ; 
but it’s no business of mine, you know, and if 
people choose to live in a half-ruinous old 
house with only ghosts for company, I sup- 
pose they have a right to do as they like. 
Besides, the young man is a very decent sort 
of fellow, he laid me under a considerable 
obligation by saving Edith’s life, so, if only 
for that reason he will always be weleome 


here.” 
young girl cast.a gratefal glance 


The \ 
father, and this, taken in conjunction with 


her blush, and the fact that the person of 


whom they were speaking was & young man, 
was quite sufficient answer to Captain Mar- 
chant’s mental i 


- watehed the blue }:tered 


dog slank off, -with i 
the same he declined the officer’s friendly over- 
tures, and kept pertinaciously at the side of 
his mistress during the whole time they were 
ous, 

“ Are those the chimneys of the Cedars?” 
asked Marchant, after they had proceeded 
some distance; and Edith answered in the 
affirmative. 

Rather to her annoyance, Marchant wished 
to go through the plantation, where she and 
Clatd had bidden each other “good-bye” 
yesterday morning; but she could not very 
well refase to accompany him ; so they went 
on, past the very spot where she had confessed 
her love, and finally emerged from the little 
thicket, and then had a good view of the upper 
part of the back of the jars, 

**T don't think we had better go -_ 
farther,” she said, coming to a standetill. 
‘* We have lefs my father’s grounds now, and 
are trespassing on those of Mr. Stuart.” 

‘‘ And do you think he will prosecute you ?” 
oy demanded the Captain. ‘ Pray 
come a little way way towards the house, I 
am interested in your father's description of 
it, and should like to see it.” 

Edith allowed herself to be: persuaded—per- 
haps, in her heart, she was quite willing to 
advance, for there was alwaye the chance that 


at her 








rebuke, | hastily, bade and adieu, 
Sia Tid stored aeatthenartes eatin: attention’ 


‘towards the ga 





she might catch a glimpse of Claud—and it 
seemed such a long, long time since she had 
seen him last! 

As they went on Marchant contrived that 
the conversation should not stray away from 
the Cedars, and Edith at length grew rather 
restless under his numerous questions con. 
cerning its tenant. 

Quite suddenly they turned intoa little lane 
immediately in the rear of the house, and 
there they came upon two people advancing in 
their direction—a man and & woman, 

The latter was dressed in a long black cloak 
that reached from her throat. to-her heels, and 
effectually concealed the outlines of a form 
that would have been tall, batfor the stooping 


»ofthe shoulders. A broad-brimmed*hat, and 


thick veil, performed the. same: office for her 
face as. the-eloak-did for her’ figare; and not a, 


$1? 


_pingle featane was visible 


“Good Heawens l-what a 
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, hurriedly, 
te leading to the garden of the 
Cedars, 


As they disappeared, Captain Marchant so 
far forgot his good manners as to give vent to 
a low, expressive whistle. 

“Never met such a queer couple in my 
life!” he said, “They were evidently very 
moch taken aback at mee us. The old 
lady seemed actually frightened!” 

“She is an invalid,” rejoined Edith, rather 
shortly ; but, as a matter of fact, the rencontre 
had not been a satisfactory one so far as ske 
was concerned, for there was something more 
than strange about Mrs. Stuart; and it had 
been clear that Cland was annoyed at the 
involuntary meeting, and had purposely made 
the interview as short as poszible. 

Why had he done so?’ What was the 
motive for all this secrecy? Bdith felt 
bewildered as she put the question to herself, 
and failed to find a satisfactory answer. 

She was all the more annoyed, too, that 
Captain Marchant had ‘been witness to the 
Stuart's evident avoidance of her society, for 
he could hardly put a favourable interpreta- 
tion on their conduct. 

Luckily for her, and himself as well, the 
officer was possessed of considerable tact, and, 
during the walk back to the Manor, made n0 
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further allusion to the tenants of the Cedars, 
contenting himself with keeping up a light 
conversation on subjects. 

Nevertheless, it did not follow that he should 
dismies the subject from his mind, and several 
times during the evening he found himself 
recurring to the recollection, with a curious 
baffled eense of having missed some clue that 
wag almost in his grasp. 

What had there been in the awkward, veiled 
figure of the old lady that had struck him as 
vaguely familiar—what in the low murmur of 
the few, almost inaudible words she had 
uttered, that gave him the impression of hav- 
ing seen her before ? 

“ Claud Stuart, Claud Stuart,” he muttered 
to himself. ‘I do not know the name—never 
heard it to my knowledge, until I came down 
here. I wonder who, and what the fellow is. 
People don’t drop from the clouds, as he and 
his mother seem to have done, without: some 
reason for their finding their fees:in a lonely 
old house, ina strange neighbourhood where 
they = know a soul, and not a soul knows 
them !’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
STRANGE DOINGS, 


Tue next-day was the first of September, 
and, early in the morning, the Squire and his 
guest sallied forth with their guns, followed 
by a couple of keepers, and the same number 
of 


dogs. 

“T might haveasked young Stuart to come 
with us if [had thought of it,” observed the 
good-natured Squire. But Marehant shock his 
head rather dou at the suggestion. 

“If I were you, Squire, I would have as 
little to do with that man as possible,” 
he said, confidentially. ‘I met him yester- 
day, when I was out with Miss Charlton, and, 
to - the trath, I don’t like the look of him 
af all.’ 

“ Eh—what ?” demanded the Squire, stop- 
ping short. ‘' Pooh, pooh! my dear Falke, 
young Stuart is all right, and a deuced good- 
looking fellow he'is into the bargain.” + . 

But in spite of this semi-defence of the 


cs 


young —— — whom vthe Senin had 
866 aloe’ & good: gossi aire was 
not uninflaenced by an por. ste which coin- 


cided so nearly with his own, and he mentally 
resolved not to invite young Stuart to the 
Manor again. 

Sport was good, the birds were plentiful, 
though shy ; and the Squire-was’in high good 
humour when, more than once, he enjoyed the 
— delight of “wiping his neighbour's 
eye ad 

Perhaps his triamph would not have been 
80 great if he could have seen the smile that 
flitted for a moment over the officer's lip. 
Captain Marchant was as clever a shot as he 
was & diplomatist; but his aim now was to 
secure the good-will of the Squire, and he 
availed himself of every opportunity which 
he fancied might help him to the attainment 
of his object. 

At about three o'clock the Squire had had 
enough of sport. He was not quite so young 
as he used to be, and got tired more easily ; so 
he and one of the keepers went home, and it 
thus happened that about an hour and a half 
later, Marchant set out for the Manor alone. 

He chose the way that led past the back of 
the Cedars, but if he hoped to gain any in- 
formation from those tarrets and chimneys 
he was mistaken, fora grim silence lay over 
both the honse and the grounds, and there was 
not a vestige of humanity visible. 

His way now, naturally led him through 
the ice, and he had not proceeded far, 
before he was brought to a panse by the sound 


of a girl's langh—s olear rippling of gay 
music that he instantly ised as Edith’s. 
As a matter of re Ape pre Claud were 


feated together on the same fallen tree trunk, 
that had before accommodated them; and, un- 
fortunately, their backs were to the advancing 
pelestrian, so they had no ides they were being 


A muttered curse escaped the officer's lips, | 
for, even though he could not see his face, he 
knew quite well who the young girl's com- | 
panion was, and he was quite near enongh to | 
observe that Stuart's arm was round Edith's | 
waist, and her head was resting against his | 
shoulder. 

This was worse—far worse than Marchant | 
had suspected or even feared. At the most, 
he imagined a flirtation might have gone on 
between the two young people; but now he 
had evidence of something far more serious 
than a mere flirtation—for his knowledge of 
Edith’s character though slight, was still 
sufficient to convince him that she was the | 
last girl in the world to permit familiarities | 
from a man who was not her accepted lover. 

For a few minutes he stood hesitating. 
Should he go forward, and by disturbing the 
young lovers, show them that he had dis- 
covered their secret, or should he hasten to 
acquaint the Squire with the news of what he 
had seen ? 

He decided to do neither. He would pursue 
his way to the Manor without letting Claud 
or Edith su his new found knowledge, 
and he would keep a silent tongue in his head 
until he had found ont something abont this 

oung Stuart. After that, he would. be in a 

tter position to mature his plans—for he 
was by no means inclined to give up the 
young heiress, for whose sake he had come 
down to Crowthorne, and whose fortune he 
counted on for setting him once more on his 
legs—as the saying goes. 

Trath to tell, Captain Falke Marchant’s 
position just then, was not altogether an 
enviable one, He was deeply in debt—as he 
had been ever since he left college !—bat now 
tradespeople were growing unpleasantly press- 
ing for their money, and the Jews had 
peremptorily refused to discount his bills, 
even when he offered them interest at the 
rate of two hundred cent ! 

Society was not quite so fond of throwing 
open its doors to him as it had once been, 
and invitations and friends were perceptibly 
fewer —even his old schoolfellows were 
beginning to look shy at him, and his 
army comrades made no scruple of cutting 
him dead whenever they chanced to meet 


him, 

All this was extremely disagreeable, and 
Marchant had decided that the only way to 
alter it was by ® rich marriage. No one 
knew better than himself, that the world will 
swallow any pill, provided it be richly gilded, 
and he determined that if he could once 
more put himself straight, he would desert 
that ‘‘ narrow way which teadeth to destruc- 
tion,” and become a respected and respectable 
member of society. 

Fall of these virtuous resolutions, he had 
cast about in his own mind in search of an 
heiress, and the only one who seemed in every 
way eligible was the daughter of his father’s 
old friend, Squire Charlton. Accordingly he 
had come down: to Crowthorne, with the anti- 
cipation of an easy victory over the unsophis- 
ticated country girl, and to be thas met with 
disappointment at the outset, was, to say the | 
least, discouraging. 

However, as we have said before, Captain 
Falke Marchant was not given to under- 
estimating his own abilities, and he consoled 
himself with the reflection that a little 
rivalry would add piquancy to his wooing, 
and preserve it from being the tame affair he 
had expected. 

He met Edith at dinner, and was quick to 
observe that she was in better spirits than 
she had been ay evening. The reason 
of this was not far to seek. She had met 
Cland, and his tender words and protests of 
affection had driven from her mind the dis. 
agreeable ingens his mother's appearance 
had ested, and at the same time lightened 
the weight of her secret engagement. 

She left the drawing-room rather early, 
and the Squire was not long in following her 
example, for his unusual amount of exercise 














had made him eleepy, and as Captain Mar- 


chant begged him not to sit up on his acconut, 
he felt himself fully absolved from the duty 
of entertaining his guest until the latter chose 
to retire. 

The officer fiest went to the smoking. room, 
but it was rather hot and close thers, so he 
sauntered out into the grounds, and—as if 
drawn by an irresistible spell —took the 
direction of the Cedars, 

It was a lovely moonlight night, odourons 
with the breath of the drowsy, dew- weighted 


, flowers ; every tree, every leaf, every blde of 
| grass, was invested with a new beauty by 
: the pure white sheen of the moonbeams; and 


even Marchant, cold and hardened man of the 
world as he was, found himself paying an 
involuntary tribute of admiration to the 
magic of the scene. 

“It’s a shame to be in bed and asleep on 
such a night as this,’ he caid to himself, 
lighting another cigar. ‘ Besides, the Squire's 
after dinner port is rather heavy, and # walk 
will do me good.”’ 

As he left the park the clock struck twelve, 
and it is needless to say he met no one daring 
his nocturnal rambles, although one or two 
far-off shots seemed to give evidence that 
poachers were abroad, in spite of the vigilance 
of the keepers. 

Marchant’s first intention was simply to 


' walk towards the Cedars, but as he ap. 


proached it and caught through the trocs 
the glimmer of lights in one or two of the 
windows the temptation topush his investiga- 
tions farther was too strong to be overcoms, 
and he went up to the little gate through 
which Claud and his mother had disappeared 
the previous day, and cautiously tried to open 


it. 

It was locked, and resisted all his efforts ; 
but, in no wise daunted, he scaled the wal! a 
little lower down, and then found himself in 
the grounds themselves. 

His intention was to look in through the 
windows, provided the shutters were not 
fastened, in the hope of obtaining a view of 
Mrs. Stuart without the disguise of cloak and 
veil. The more he thought-of her the more 
certain he felt that he had seen her before, 
and the more anxious was he either to gain 
some knowledge of her identity, or to set hia 
doubts at rest without delay. 

His hopes, however, were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for the lights he had seen came 
from the upper windows; the lower ones were 
all in darkness, and a complete silence reigned 
over the house. 

* After all I’ve come on a fool’s errand,” 
he muttered to himself, as he retreated, but a 
few seconds later he altered his opinion, for a 
door—it was at the back of the house, be it 
remembered—opened softly and cautiously, 
and the figure of Stuart clearly outlined in 
the moonlight stood in the porch. 

Luckily for him Marchant had already 
gained the shadow of a clump of laurel 
bushes, whose dense foliage shielded him 
from observation, otherwise he must have 
been detected, for Stuart was gazing round, 
as if to assure himself that there were no 
trespassers about. 

Apparently satisfied on this point he wont 
inside, but came back after a very little time, 
bearing on his shoulder a peculiarly-shaped 
box of some polished wood. Its dimensions 
might have been rather more than three feet 
by one, and judging from the manner in which 
S:uart carried it. its contents were heavy. 

Marchant started violently as he saw it, 
and a cold perspiration broke out on. his 
brow. The box had every appearance of a little 
child's coffin / ‘ 

Following Cland came the figare of a 
woman wrapped in a large loose cloak, and 
with a wide biack veil round her head which 
totally concealed her face. 

Marchant easily recognised her as Mrs. 
Stuart, bat strangely enough the stoop that 
had so disfigared her the day before was now 


.quite gone, and she held herself easily and 


gracefully erect, though she walked in a 
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wavering, uncertain manner that struck him | 
as peculiar. 

As we have before mentioned, a shrabbery 
of trees surrounded the Cedars, both in front 
and at the rear of the house. Claud pro- 
coeded towards the densest part of the back 
plantation, and then, with a sigh of relief, 
deposited his barden on the ground, while his 
companion produced from under her volumi- 
nous drapery a dark lantern, which she had 
brought with her from the house. 

Marchant, keeping always in the shadow of 
the trees—and wondering what would be the 
result if he should be discovered—contrived 
to get so near to the couple as to be well 
within earzhot, and it is needless to say, he 
~trained every nerve in the endeavour not to 
iose a syllable of what they might say. 

Bat talking seemed less their purpose than 
doing, for Claud took up a spade that was 
‘ying near, and, by the light of the lantern— 
for of course the moonlight did not penetrate 
through the thick woven branches of the 
trees—began digging a deep hole, the woman 
watching him for a long time without speak- 
ing. 

For more than an hour he worked in silence, 
then he paused a moment, and wiped his brow 
with his handkerchief. 

“Tt is hot work,” he said, “and it makes 
my back ache. I shan’é be sorry when the 
j0b is finished.” 

‘** Finished! ’’ echoed his companion, with a 
low wail, ‘ Willit ever be finished? Will the 
end of all this shame and horror and misery 
ever come? Great Heavens! I see now that 
the punishment of sin is eternal!” 

“Hash, hush!” he returned, soothingly; 
“after all, things might be even worse." 

‘“* Yes ; for I might be deprived of your affeo- 
tion, and that is all I have to depend on now. 
What brought that wretched man down here 
yesterday? Is the world so narrow that he 
mast choose this, out of every other spot, to 
come to?” 

“He will not be here very long; his invita- 
tion is only for a fortnight, so Edith told me 
this afternoon, and no harm is done yet, for 
be did not recognize you, although you so 
nearly batrayed yourself by your behaviour.” 

‘I could not help it,’ she said, humbly. 
‘'T was so frightened I did not know what to 
ao, The consciousness of his presence brought 
back everything, and utterly unnerved me. 
They say ‘a guilty conscience needs no 
accuser,’ and I am sure it is true.” 

Stuart did not reply, but returned to his 
work, and ere long he had dug a hole which 
seemed to be deep enough for his purpose ; 
then, with his companion’s help, ke lowered 
the box into the place prepared for it and 
began rapidly shovelling back the earth until 
the hole was fall. The spare soil he put into 
a wheelbarrow, and after this he relaid one 
“long sod of turf which he had carefully taken 
up before beginning his task, and after stamp- 
ing on it to render it as flat as possible, he 
dragged a few stray brambles over it, and his 
work was complete. 

‘‘There!'’ he said, “I think we may defy 
detection now. It will take a sharp eye to 
rliscover that the grass has been tampered 
with. Take up your lantern, Nona, and let 
us et back into the house as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

She obeyed, hiding the lantern as before, 
ander hercloak. During all this time the veil 
had still been round her head, and Mar. 
chant therefore had not been permitted one 
glance at her face. 

Stuart shouldered his spade, and was just 
on the point of going, when, as luck would 
have it, the officer was seized with a vehement 
desire to sneeze, and in endeavouring to pre- 
vent himself from indulging in this luxury, 

gave vent to acurioas compound sort of noise, 
which had the instant effect of making Claud 
pause. 

**Hulloa! What was that?’ he exclaimed, 
aloud; then he put down his spade, and went 





baidly forward amongst the bashes, groping 


with his hands, and determined that the spy 
—supposing there was one—should not escape. 

Marchant absolutely held his breath, for the 
young man’s garments brashed against his 
own as he passed him. 

Discovery seemed inevitable; and what 
excuse could he make for his presence there at 
that hour of the night, or, to pat is more cor- 
rectly, the morning ? 

He debated within himself whether he 
should not take to his heels and run away; 
but then came the reflection that Claud was 
both younger and, probably, swifter than him- 
self, and, therefore, his chance of escape 
would be lessened. 

The officer was not an over-acrupalons man, 
but he had still some of the instincts of a 
gentleman, and these instincts all revolted 
against being caught in the very act of playing 
eavesdropper and spy. 

A sudden idea seized him. He would climb 
the tree beside which he was standing, and 
remain perdu amongst the branches until the 
younger man had satisfied himself he was the 
victim of a delusion. 

Claud was now prosecuting his search at the 
other end of the shrubbery, and Marchant 
fancied he might achieve his object before he 
came back. 

Fortune favoured him. The tree was easy 
enough to climb, and the officer’s old gym- 
nastic training stood him in stead. 

Presently Ciaud passed lerneath the very 
tree where his enemy was hidden, and Mar- 
chant heard him say,— 

“It must have been fanoy, or perhaps an 
oe shrieking. At any rate, there is no one 

ere. 





CHAPTER XIL 
A DISCLOSURE. 


Captain Mancaant walked home in a very 
perturbed state of mind. Not only was he 
mystified by the strange proceedings he had 
witnessed, but he had also made a discovery, 
and he was debating within himself whether 
he should make it public, or whether he should 
only use it so far as it farthered his own 
private interests. 

‘‘T can't betray them to jastice,” he mut- 
tered, as he reviewed the pros and cons of the 
case. “I am not a Bayard, it is trae; bat, 
hang it all, I'm not a Judaseither! The only 
thing is that Edith Charlton must be un- 
deceived in her Claud Stuart and his precious 
mother, and that with as little delay as pos- 
sible. It would be no benefit to me, pecuniary 
or otherwise, to turn informer, and get the 
Squire, who is a justice of the peace, to make 
out a warrant for the woman's apprehension. 
No; I won’ do it!” 

But, ic spite of hia’ repugnance, it is by no 
means certain that he would have kept his 
virtuous resolution if, by breaking it, any 
advantage would have accrued to himself. 

It was @ rale of hig to keep his fingers clean 
if he could ; that is to say, he was not wicked 
for the mere sake of wickedness. Nevertheless, 
when it was proved to him that by sullying 
his hands he was enabled to benefit the person 
he loved most in the world—to wit, himself— 
he was philosopher enough to put aside his 
scruples, and console himself with the reflec. 
tion that, no matter how dirty one's hands 
might be, it was always possible to wash them 
afterwards ! 

He was still vacillating as to his course of 
action when he came down to breakfast the 
next morniog, and it struck him that Edith 
looked as if she had had as disturbed a night 
as himself. 

“Haven't you slept well, Miss Charlton?”’ 
he asked her, as he took the cup of coffee she 
had just poured out. 

She started, and looked confused. __ 

“ Well, no—not altogether. Ihave had bad 
dreams, and I can’t get rid of the remem- 
brance.” 

“You must know my little girl is very 
superstitious, Fulke," said the Squire, joou- 





larly. ‘ She puts faith ia signs and wonders, 
ghosts and goblins, and such old wives’ tales,” 

“Don’é be unkind, daddy!” exclaimed 
Edith, trying to laugh. ‘I don't believe in 
ghosts—at least——” she stopped, for her 
memory had gone back to that day at the 
Cedars when she hadseen a woman’s face in 
the looking-glass, and the recollection made 
her shudder even now. 

“ Ah!" said the officer, lifting his finger, 
archly, as he observed her hesitation. “ You 
can’t honestly say you don’t believe in the 
supernatural. Did you see a spirit last 
night?” 

** No! ” Edith rejoined, with an effort to 
speak playfully; “but a raven came and 
perched on my window-sill this meenitg, and 
that, as every one knows, isan omen of evil. 
However, I'm not so much upset by it as not 
to ba able to eat my breakfast.” 

“Jf I had the control of fates, no evil 
should ever come néar you,’’ said the officer, 
softly ; but Edith either did not hear, or did 
not chooge to answer this compliment, for she 
employed herself busily in breaking the shell 
of her egg, which she did in a slower and more 
methodical manner than was consistent with 
the hunger she had avowed. 

‘* Well, Falke,” said the Squire, pausing in 
his ocoupation of demolishing buttered toast, 
“ how ——- — of birds do you intend 
bagging to day? ”’ 

es Snel aa will excuse me! "’ 

‘* What !"’ cried the host, in disgusted sur- 
prise. ‘ Tired of sporé already ?” 

‘* Not tired of sport, Squire; but I had a 
batch of letters by this morning’s post—one 
from my lawyer—and it will take me till 
after lancheon-time to answer them.” 

“ Ah! those confounded lawyers. What an 
unmitigated nuisance they are!” observed 
the Squire, sympathetically. ‘‘Ioften think 
that if I were king and possessed absolute 
power, I would make the first use of it in 
abolishing every man Jack of them!" 

Marchant laughed at this characteristic 
speech, and added,— 

‘‘IT hope my absence won’t prevent your 
enjoying a good day’s sport, Squire.” 

‘*Oh, I shall drive as far as the Dingley 
Preserves,and shan't be back till dinner-time. 
I must depute to Edith the task of entertain- 
ing you during my absence.” 

Truth to tell, Edith did not seem too well 
pleased with the commission, and Marchant, 
who was well skilled in reading the human 
face, said quickly,— 

‘tT shan’t be able to inflict a great deal of 
my society on Miss Charlton, I fear, though, 
in order to enjoy so much pleasure, I would 
fain let business take care of itself.” 

Accordingly he went tothe library directly 
after breakfast, and wrote a few letters ; bat 
no sooner had ‘he seen the Squire drive off, 
than he made his appearance in the morning- 
room, where Edith was busy arranging some 
flowers she had just brought in from the ocon- 
servatory. 

She made a pretty picture, in her white 
cambric dress, bending over the dainty blos- 
soms, while Monk stood at her side, gravely 
watching her, and reminding her of his 

resence every now and again by affectionately 

icking her hand. 

“ThopeI don’t disturb you, Miss Charl- 
ton,” said Marchant, carefully closing the door 
after him and coming to her side. ‘I want 
to have a little confidential talk with you, and 
the present seems such a good opportunity 
that it would be a pity not to take advantage 
of it.” 

“ A confidential talk with me!” echoed the 
young girl, a little coldly. ‘I, ~ 

* Am ata loss to. imagine what it can be 
about! Is that what you were going to say, 
Miss Charlton?” put in the officer, interrupt- 
ing her. ‘ Well, it i not a ene =. wy 
great importance, perhaps, and y ove 
me to speak to you concerning it. The fact 
is, I want to say a word of warning with re- 
gard to those people at the Oedars—Stuarts, 
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as they call themselves, though the name is a 
falee one.” 

He had no need to complain of inattention. 
The flowers dropped, one by one, from Edith’s 
hand, and she tarned round and faced him, 
growing alternately red and pale with 
emotion. 

«What do you mean, sir, by making such 
an assertion?” she exclaimed, haughtily, 
after @ moment's pauce, ‘Mr. Stuart is my 
friend—my father’s friend, and I will not 
allow anyone to speak a word against him!” 

Marchant put on an expression of mild sur- 


rise. 

Pr Indeed, Miss Charlton, I had no intention 

of offending you. On the contrary, I am 

speaking in your interest, and because you are 

4. friend of the Ssuarts. Knowing what I 

snow, I should fail in my duty to you and the 

Squire, as my host and hostess, if I neglected 

to impart it.” 

His quiet, judicial tone brought Edith toa 
pay eg of 1 rere nana dee was commit- 
ting in thus openly sho anger. With 
an effort she controlled herself. 8 

‘ All the same, Captain Marchant, I should 
prefer not hearing anything about Mr. 
Stuart.” 

“ As you will, Miss Charlton,” returned the 
cficer, indifferently. ‘‘ You leave me no al- 
iernative but to go straight to the Squire.” 

He was turning to leave the room, when 
Edith caught him by the sleeve. Whatever 
he knew is would be better that he should 
communicate to her rather than to her father. 
Aware, a8 she was, of some mystery hanging 
around Cland, it strack her that perhaps after 
all she might be doing her lover a service by 
learniog the extent of Captain Marchant’s 
knowledge of -hig affairs, for then she would 
be in @ position to warn him against any pos- 
= ae 

“Pardon my brusqueness, Captain Mar- 
chant, [spoke without thinking. Is will be 
better for you to tell me your suspicions, 
rather than tell my father, who is hasty and 
somewhat given to jamping to conclusions.” 

The officer could not help smiling at this 
description, which certainly applied quite as 
forcibly to Edith herself as to the Squire. 

_““Why do you say that Mr. Stuart bas no 
right to the name by which he calls himself ?” 

“ Because I know it fora fact. As for the 
lady he terms his mother——” Marchant 
broke into a scornfal laugh. ‘‘ Why, she is 
somewhat younger than himself, so I don't 
know how he manages to reconcile the ana- 
chronism.” 

“ Younger than himself!’ Edith repeated 
the statement in bewilderment, hardly, indeed, 
realising what it meant, “ Younger than 
himself! You mean to say she is not his 
mwther !” 

“No more than you are mine. She is a 
young married woman who has left her hus- 
band and her home, She is no more related 
to Claud Stuart than I am!” 

‘There was something in this assertion that 
carried assurance with it. Marchant boldly 
met the young girl's gaze as he made it, and 
peor Edith found her heart sinking like lead 
ia her bosom, 

‘ How do you know this?"’ she faltered, in 
a¢remulous voice, that hardly rose above a 
whisper; while she- pressed her left hand 
forcibly against her heart. 

“Because,” he rejoined, calmly, “as it 
happens, I once knew the lady well. Her 
hasband was an old friendof my own.” 

“Bat you did not her when we 
met her the day before yesterday ?” 

“No. If you secneniin, she wore a cloak 
and veil that put recognition out of the ques- 
tion, although her dress was sufficiently 
Strange as to raise a suspicion that it must be 
iutended as a disguise.” 

This was so far true that the same idea had 
Slready struck Edith, But even yet she 
would not give up faith in her lover. 

‘Then have you seen her since?” 

*‘T saw her again last night. I chanced to 


a fine night, and both she and her lover 

were in the garden. I did not need to see her 

face. I heard her voice, and that was sufi- 
cient.” 

** Her lover /" Edith echoed, faintly. ‘' Her 
lover /” 

‘*I repeat—her lover. You must pardon 
my speaking of these things to you, Miss 
Charlton. Believe me, it is with the greatest 
relactance that I do so, but my duty leaves 
me no alternative. This lady—her name is 
Nona Vansittart—eloped with this young 
man, and it was fear of pursuit and her hus- 
band’s vengeance that made them select such 
an out-of-the way place as the Cedars for 
their retreat!" 

Marchant spoke in a grave voice, instinvt 
with regret, and there was nothiog either in 
his tone or expression that hinted he was not 
perfectly sincere. 

He came a step nearer and lowered his 
voice to a key still more subdued. 

** Miss Charlton, shall I tell you why I have 
run this risk of shocking your delicacy, in- 
stead of going straight to your father? It 
was, then, because, on my return home from 
shooting yesterday, I chanced to see you and 
Mr. Stuart—for so we may continue to call 
him—together in the plantation, and [ thought 
that, perbaps, you would prefer to keep the 
Squire in ignorance. Have I done wrong?” 

Toere was such delicate sympathy, such 
deep respect implied by his manner that Edith 
could only feel gratefal for his consideration, 
though she grew crimson with shame at the 
extent of his knowledge. 

“You have done right, quite right,” she 
murmured; then she: barst into a storm af 
tears, and, throwing herself on a couch, 
seemed to forget, for a few minates, that she 
was notalone. - 

Captain Marchant hesitated, took a step 
forward, then left the apartment, conscious 
that when she regained self-control she would 
be ashamed of having been betrayed into such 
an expression of feeling before him. 

He judged her rightly; and amid all the 

chaos of her conflicting emotions she could 
only feel that he had acted with every delicacy 
in the part circumstances bad forced him to 
adopt towards her. 
** Bat I will not believe it. I refuse to believe 
that Claud is so false!’’ she exclaimed vehe. 
mently, springing up from the couch, and be. 
ginning to pace the room with quick, excited 
footeteps. ‘Captain Marchant is deceived. 
He must be——”’ 

Bat even as she spoke these words, there 
came to her the remembrance of many things 
that the officer’s revelations explained. The 
face in the glass, and the promise Claud had 
exacted from her not to speak of it; the 
strange seclusion in which he and his reputed 
mother lived ; the fact that the latter abso- 
lutely refased to see visitors of any descrip- 
tion; the young man’s own avoidance of 
society ; and the allasions that, on the morn- 
ing of the picnic to King’s Royal, had been 
wrong from him regarding some secret sin, 
whose nature he did not divalge. Yes, all this 
tended to cooficm Captain Marchant's story, 
and the poor girl was driven almost distracted 
as she thought over it. 

Her miserable reverie was interrupted by a 
knock at the door, and a note was pushed 


chant. 

“ Will you let me advise you?”’ it said, 
** Beiieve me, I will do so to the best of my 
ability, and imagine myeelf, for the moment, 
your elder brother. Of course I am aware that 
what I bave told you must be a very sad blow 
to your friendship for Mr. Stuart, and it is 
likely enough that you are inclined to doubt 
my story and still continue to put faith in 


him. 

“ Will you pat my words to the test by 
simply writing to him and, without mention- 
ing my name, asking him if the lady who is 
at the Cedars is really his mother, and 
whether she is not, as a matter of fact, a 





@a!k as far as the Cedars, becauce it was such 





young woman who, for motives that you need 





underneath, which proved #0 be from Mar- }- 


not enter into, conceals her identity under a 
false character. 

‘A personal interview between you and Mr. 
Stuart could not be otherwise than painfal, 
and a letter will answer the purpose equally 
well,—Believe me, yours in all sincerity and 
friendship, 

i. Mi” 


The advice was good and reasonable. Edith 
determined to take it, and, acting on the im- 
pulse of the moment, sat down to the desk 
and began a letter. 

Bat writing it was difficult. To put into 
actual shape the dreadfal charge brought 
againt Claud was more than her strength 
was equal to, and she finally tore the letter 
into fragments and flung it into the waste 
paper basket. 

No, she could not write; she must see him 
and implore him for the sake of the love he 
had told her he bore her, to speak the truth— 
to answer the accusation brought against him 
by Marchant if he could. 

Ah, that “if!’’ How much it meant—what 
a@ terrible alternative it inferred ! 

Hardly knowing what she was doing, and 
quite careless of what people might say or 
think of her visit, Edith put on her hat and 
cloak and set forth for the Cedars. 


(To be continued.) 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 
—0:— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
GREAT FLOOD OF FEELING. 


Ix a moment Lord Rangor was upon his 
knees beside the prostrate man, blaming him- 
self for the too sudden shock he had given 


him. 

He placed his hand over the region of the 
heart and found that it was still beating; then, 
leaning over him, he looked long into the dis- 
torted features, 

‘*A gtroke!’’ he murmured, regretfally. 
‘“ Brought on by my words.” And, rising, he 
went to the bell, and by its aid summoned 
assistance. 

His servants were despatched for several 
eminent doctors, and he especially desired that 
the physician who had been sent for to Lake 
St. Ormo Cottage to see May should be one 
of them. 

They quickly gathered around the Baronet 
in medical conclave, and the verdict of all was 
that he must not be moved. So Sir Roger 
was carried up to Lord Rangor’s very best 
spare room, and there put to bed. : 

The next step seemed to let Miss Dalkeith 
know of her father’s alarming illness ; but no 
one knew where she was to be found, not even 
the physician who had ordered her from home, 
‘tor although he had asked Sir Roger to send 
him news of her, none had been received by 
him. 

Responsible people were communicated with 
at various watering: places, with no good resulé. 
None of the local papers, with the names of 
visitors, included those of Sir Roger Dalkeith 
and his daughter, and Lord Rangor was at 
loss how to act. 

He sent a special messenger down to talk to 
old Thomas ndrake, but with no satisfac- 
tory effect. Thomas could not reveal what he 
did not know. 

The simple history which he had to tell was 
this: that Sir Roger paid him a month’s wages 
in advance when he went away, and on his re- 
turn, some weeks after, he gave him a like 
sum before shutting himself up in his study 
to read his letters, one of which was from 
Lord Rangor. € 

After a while the bell was pulled im- 
patiently, and Thomas put in an appearance 
at the study door as soon as possible. i 

He found the Baronet in a strangely excited 
state, and he questioned him over and over 





again concerniog Lord Rangor’s visit ; then 
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ordered the pony carriage to be got ready = 1 


quickly as possible, and absolutely é 
the way to the station to catch the up-train, 
remaining so stern and silentall the time that, 
greatly as Thomas longed for news of Miss 
Dalkeith and Mrs. Wheeler, he was quite 
afraid to ask for it. 

With a preoccupied air Sir Roger gave him 
the reins at the station door, with the mono- 
syllabic order, ‘‘Home."’ And bome Thomas 
had gone, letting the poor old pony waik the 
distance, to recover his lost breath. 

That was the last the old factotum had seen 
of his master, and he had.no mere -o tell con- 
cerning ‘him. 

In the meantime Sir Roger Dalkeith, who 
was lying between life and death, was kindly 
and carefully attended by Lord Rapgor him- 
self, and by a nuree who had been: strongly 
————— by the ne , 

But days passed without any. sign of con- 
sciousness, and the doctors began to deapair 
of recovery. 

One brilliant morning, as Lord Ranger was 
watching by the sick man's bed, he saw his 
eyes unoclose, and immediately he laid his hand 
upon the thin one of the Baronet. ; 

‘Is there anything I can do for you, Sir 
Roger ?’’ he inquired, in gentle accents. 

“ Ah! I remember,” answered the sick man. 
‘* Where am 1? And where is May?” 

‘You are staying with me,” said the Earl, 
kindly; “and if you will give me Miss Dal- 
keith’s address I will communicate with her.’ 

An expression of terror passed over the pale 
and altered face. 

‘‘Have I been dreaming?” he asked ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Or did you tell me that her mother 
is still alive, and loves her?’’ 

“You did not dream. Lady Dalkeith is 
well, and is fonging for news. of her daughter 
May. Shell I her any; Sir Roger?’’ he 
inquired, looking earnestly into the hollow, 
ringed eyes. 

A great struggle went.on within the treast 


of the sick man, a fierce contest which was 


refiected upon his features. 

““Yes!’’ he replied, after a long silence, 
during which time Lord Rangor had waited 
for bis answer. 

“ Yes! Telegraph and ask her to come to 
meatonce. Tell hor lama wreck, a dying 
man, and I wish to leave May in her charge. 
There are reasons,” he added, excitedly, ‘‘ why 
I cannot leave her to anyone else. Quick, 
— not lose an hour! No one else must 
know !” 

“Sir Roger,” said Lord Rangor, impres- 
sively, “ I pray you to tellame your daughter's 
address, Think how terribly anxious she must 
be at your long absence!” 

‘No, no!" he retarned, with irritation. 


‘* Wheeler. will take care of: her. She will be 
all right. She is better. Why should she be 
worried ?”’ 


Nor would he say more, either to Lord 
Rangor or to the doctor, who, knowing the 
precarious state he was in, was most anxious 
for Mies Dalkeith’s presence. Bat Sir Roger 
kept his own counsel, and May’s address re- 
mained a secret. 

When Mrs. Roslyn received Lord Rangor’s 
telegram her heart was moved by numberless 
emotions. 

Her chief thought was that she was to be 
restored to her child whose memory had lived 
within her mind ever since that never-to-be- 
forgotten day, when she bad been fairly driven 
from her, 

At the remembrance of that, her still proud 
spirit warperet of rebellion, but her good 
angel laid her soft and gentle hand upon it 
and stilled the rising anger. 

He might even now be dead—the husband 
who had injared her. How could she 
keep up unkindly feeling with the sick? How 
war, perhaps, with cold clay? 

She had longed more than aught else to bere: 
united to Muy; and yet, now that her wish was 
abont to be fulfilled, she felt an unaccountable 
feeling of sadnees, and almost desolation, at 
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wah gee» of leaving her who loved 
her; Celestine, whatof her 

As she was thus debating with herself the 
door opened, and Doctor Martin came in with 
a cheery smile, but it. faded when. he saw the 
pale, sadface of hisfriend. ~ 

“ Something has happened |” he said, 
anxiously, as he took her hands protectingly 
within his own. -“ Pray tell me your trouble?” 

She raised her steadfast eyes to his, and they 
were moist with tears. 

‘* My trouble is that I must leave all my 
good friends in M—--,”’ she answered gravely, 
‘‘among them yourself and your nephew 
Frank.” 

Dr. Martin little knew how tightly he:held 
thoge white hands, nor how pale he himself 
grew.at Mrs, Roslyn's words. 

I. was as though she.had said tohim, “ Go, 
live in darkness; no more shall the sun shine 
into your life |” 

‘Going to leave us!’’ he..said, with emo- 
tion, “ My friend, what would the lives of 
many of us be without you? No, no, Mrs, 


mares you cannot go—we could not spare: 
ou ” 

For a long breathing space their eyes met, 

i earnest. 


and eyes which speak the feelings of 
hearts, have sometimes a wondrous 
of their own—more eloquent than a 

And in the true orbs bent-u with 
such deep pain and ing, Mrs. yn read 
what made her own heartthrob with a sudden 
ecstatic joy and pain combined, 

She knew deep down in her-soul what she 
had never guessed before; that: she and the 
doctor were something more te one another 
than. friends, even though it: required this 
strange awakening to teach her the truth. 

She had lived near him, seeicg him daily 
for years, and had never found cutthas trath 

It. was only when fate was abont to snap 
asunder the cord which tied them : 


of passed 

speaking features ; the fair face flashed rosy 
red ; the white hands returned: the warm clasp 
of the man who-had loved her so. long, so 
silently, and so well. 

She stood still a momen‘ to bask in the.sun- 
shine of this new-found joy, then the glad 
look died out. 

She remembered who she was, and that. she 
was not free to give away the heart which, 
even thongh it had not been valued by the 
husband to whem she was-bound, must yet 
render him aliegiance. 

Paler and paler the sweet face grew, and it 
glowed with a holy light. 

Earnestly the blue eyes. looked back at the 
man whose character and nature her own ac- 
knowledged to be noble. 

‘Yes, dear friend,” she said, softly, ‘I 
must go. My husband has sent for me, ‘He is 
very ill. I cannot refuse to goto him. And 
moreover, I am to be reunited with my only 
child. You may guess what a joy this is to 
me, You cannot think that I should refuse, 
can you?” 

‘*No, you cannot refuse,” he answered, 
with an effort. ‘You must go, my dear 
friend ; and may Heaven take oare of you, 
and give you such happiness as you deserve. 
For myself I dare not speak of the blank 
which life must be without you. Mrs. 
you have been the + ee of my work, I do 
not know how I shall get'on without you.” 

‘' Oh, you and Frank must take double care 
of my poor. And give me youradvice. Shall 
I leave Celestine here in my-house, or take 
her with me?” said she, with a faint smile. 

‘I do not know what to say to you,” he 
replied, slowly and thoughtfully. ‘I should 
be glad to think you had: that good little 
woman's affection and assistance. Going 
home by yourself alone will be very desolate 
for you.”’ 

‘Believe me, coming out by myself was 














infinitely more so; then-my heart was chilled 


indeed. I had no friends. 
within me, Then I had only the memory to 
peer ee ote te ing ‘arms. Now 
h ike yours, dear friend, warm ang 


will me. 

‘* No, I shall never feel really lonely any more, 
I shall have now so very much to remember ; 
and if. we-do not meet.again in thie world to 
continue our work together, as we had hoped 
and. en we shall have some. better work 
found for us there, and perhaps we may be 
— carry.it.on, and’bring it to per. 

ection together—who knows?” 

And she smiled at him—a smile so full of 
trust and love that it.seemed like winter sun. 
shine upon the new-laid snow ; 80 ae 

fom 


white, and innocent was it, and 

“Ab who knows?" he repeated, in a far- 
off voice. ‘‘ Heaven ever bless you—I leave 
you in its hands.” 

For one moment he hesitated. The saintly 
— the man-bade him let her go with no 

uarther 

her 80 


Now it is warm 


word; but the heart which had loved 
was not. always to be 
subdned, it was so. 'y:for her love. 

That great flood of feeling which he had 
80 often driven :back from: the source from 
whence it sprang, was not for ever to be 
silenced. : 

For one wildsmoment he knew nothing but 


F 
¢ 
: 
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A PEEP IN AT THE GOLDEN GATE, 


Mrs.. Rosuxry-stood for some time after Dr. 
Martin. had deft her, with a strange warfare 
at her heart. 

Those - kis-es-of his: had stirred the life- 

she remained with 


Then she moved slowly to the piano, and 
sitting down before:it, played a “* Volkeslied,” 
in ‘which the clamour of the people seemed to 
be heard; and from this she wandered on to 
a dreamy reverie; then to Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Duetto,” with its wordless, passionate 

leading; and as she finished it her head 
} nace great sobs arose from her agitated - 
bosom, and tears:fell heAvily upon the keys. 

Mrs. Roslyn pitied herself at last. 

She had looked in at the. golden gate of 
love. and dared. not. enter it, although she 
could see Paradise within. 

After a few minates her hands wandered to - 
the notes again, and she played “ Resigaa- 
tion," arising from her seat pale and calm. 

For a moment ‘she hesitated, then walked 
upstairs to Celestine’s little room. . 

The young widow welcomed her brightly. 
The old sad Celestine was no longer to be 
seen in the bright-eyed woman who looked 
still a girl. 

Mrs. Roslyn: Isid her hand ‘tenderly upon 
her shoulder. 

** Qelestine,” she: said, “‘ I want to talk to 
you. Come, tell:me how you would like 4 
trip to England, with the probability of re- 
siding there?” x 

“What! leave you and our poor people ? 
asked the other, with » enddenifear. ‘ Oh! 
dear friend, surely: you will never send me 
away from.you?”’ amd ithe dark eyes were 
filled with a sudden rush of tears. 

“ Thetiisit, child. You will have to leave 
our people—or me.” 
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Madame St. Oroix looked fairly bewildered. She lifted it and looked deep down into the | best lines was to sail for England tho i lowing 


“ T donot understand,” she said. “ Surely 
you will never desert them, dear friend? What 
could they do without you?” 

“ You might stay and care for them, Ueles- 
tine,” and Mrs. Roslyn a@ Chair beside 
her, and holding her hand watched the speak- 
ing face. a 
“1? And leave you? Oh! no! impos- 
sible!” 

‘* Celestine, you will have to decide,” she 
said, gravely. “The circumstances of the 
case are these: The tine Has come when I 
must = ofthe past. Years ago I niarried, 
and I had one child—a daughter—little May. 
My husband and I in no wise suited one an- 
other, and heither of us’ hid the fact. With 
someotherwoman hermighé havelivedin peace, 
and I with a different man. Oar-wills were too 
strong for our love—they broke it down. I 
wanted the guardianship of my obild ; it was 
all I asked, and he refused it to me. So I 
went out into the world alone, and coming 
among total strangers I ‘made my own way, 
formed my whole world. 

“ Here I lived unknown, until Fate threw 
Lord Rangor acress my 


‘* We were friends"in: the dead past. He. 


knew my history; ‘and'tohim I eould speak 
as I could not to those to whom explanations 
were necessary. He was able to tell me that 
my ——. was alive and well, and rarely 
a ¢ such cheered hi 

“As youmay gtiess; news or 
mother's heart. “Célestine, need I' tell you 
that I pined for*some' sign of het love? 1 
longed to-know that I was‘ tettembered, even 
though her memory of mé’ must be faint and 
indistinct. 

“For over a month TI have been waiting 
and hoping daily for an answer. At length 
one has come, 

“Lord Rangor telegraphs that my husband 
is seriously ill—perhaps even pe tr ge that 
he has sent for me'to take care of our child. 
At last he wishes to do me justice; and, 
for May’s sake, I must obéy him. My future 
from now must depend upon hers. 

“If she would join usin our work of use- 
fulness ‘we might feturn here. But if not 
my onief duty i#'té her. Andis is fo? you 
to decide whether you will rémaiin here, lexd: 
ing the life:you know and like, ‘or go with me 
to an unéertain fature."’ 

Very wistful looked the’ youhs French- 
woman’s face. 

“You would not want nie if you had your 
daughter, dear friend.” 

Mrs. Roslyn smiled reassuringly into’ the 
“ Bo hi bout that. I shall al 

=: al that. ; ways want 
you, Coleettve.” 

“You miéan that?” 

“Truly.” 

“3 go with you,” shesaid, firmly. “IZ 
feel for you as Ruth did for Naémi. That is 
a bean’ story of affection; ‘and; dear friend, 
she could tiot have lovedher more than I do 
you, believe me.” 

And the soft dew-laden eyes were turned to 
Mrs. Roslyn, full of devotion. 

“I do bélieve-you, Celestine. And you shall 
come with me if you wish it. May will soon 
learn to cate for youas much as I do. But, 
child, it is my @uty' to point out the reverse-of 
the shiéld, and what I see written upon it. 

“Celestine, I may never rettiri here at all, 
would you riot d that? TI have often 
thought that this town holds a strong interest 
and attraction for you. I am not -gbing'to 
leave you in doubt of my meaning; child, I 
will speak quite plainly. Suppose going with 
me were to d ‘you for ever from’ sorteons 
who you like very much, of Whom; in fact, 
you are really fond. 


“ T need scardely tell you that Imean Frank ' 


Masculine; and, Oelestine, he is a fhe fellow, 
and worthy of ‘your love. Do 
you can be contented without the sight ‘of his 
bright manly fice?’ Cdthe, tell ‘the truth, 
child,” she added, as the glossy @atk Head 
drooped. 


\ 


eyes of her companion. 
“ Celestine, you love him!” continued Mrs. 
Roslyn, gently. ‘I wili not take you away 


For ® moment Madame 8+. Croix hid her 
face upon her friend's shoulder, and when she 
rdised it her colour was coming and going 
painfally, 

“Qhi Indeed, I hope Ido not care for him 
like that, T always meant to be true to Henri. 
I'want-to be, believe me; but I cannot | 
liking Mr: 6, he is 80 kind and goo 
to fie. Think how I loved my husband, dear 
friend! Surely I could not change?” and a 
Stattied look came into the timid eyes. 

‘* Besides; he'can never have thooght of mo 
in thatlight, he isso young and bright, and I 
‘am often #ad, with so many past memories of 
trouble. No, no; we are only friends, dear 
Mrs. Roslyn. He may be sorry to say good. 
bys, but that ie all. Yos; certainly I will go 
with you; cherie; Mr, Frank would wish it, I 
am sure. I wish weeould have both’ stayed- 
heré, but, since that catihot be, I will not leave 
you. But, dear Mrs. Roslyn, what will all 
your people do without'you?”’ 

The lips of the elder woman trembled a 
little ere she replied ,— 

“ Heaven ° will ‘raige'up other friends for 
them, Geléstine, The poor and afflicted are 
Heaven’s especial oare. They will not be 
"aun antenaen a@ kissed Mad 8 

n jed an adame §t. 
Croix very gently. 

‘«T shall never forget iow yor brought me 
back ffom: the shadow of death,” she 
whispéred. “My first duty and wish is to try 
an@’repay yottin‘somé méasure for all you 
lave done forme.” 

That is séttled then,’ tefarned the other, 
as brightlyas she cotild, “ And now, my dear, 
I shall leave you'to pack fp what you wish to 
take with ne for I pore pom) to the shipping 
agents to find out the'q & method of re- 
turning to England.” 

* Will you ‘not’ tend for Dr. Martin? He ' 
would ascertain everything for you,” ted | 
Madame St. Oroix cagerty. “It would save j 
you bo much t?enbie; wha he i¢ so clever, he 
wotld ‘uke it's! easy for you.” 

Tt was avery white face which looked back | 
at the little Frenohwoman. 

No, I have said good-bye to our old friend | 
the doctor,” sie replied; dfeamily. “ And now | 
I want to'make an early start of it.” 

© Witt ! so soon?” 

‘‘ The sooner the better. If you had heard 
that your husband was etill alive, but dying, | 
and Gaughter about to be left alonein the © 
world; would ‘you lingetr—would you hesitate ? 
No, I am sure you would not; even though you | 
were called aport to leave’ those whom ‘you | 

rize véry déatly. 
4 * You are right. I should not delay at all. 
Were Henri alive and sent for me, even now, | 
after all his negléct of me, I should go, dear 
friend.” 

“ Of Gouts6'you would, éver though a better, | 
and miore trné ‘man has taken possession of | 
your heart,” retarned Mrs. Roslyn, with a 
simile. 

** Ah! No, I never said that.” 

“ Perhaps not ; but subh is the case, Celes- 
tine, and; even’now, if ‘you would rather ‘stay | 
here, and become Frank: Masculine’s wife, it | 
would; I think, be‘ the best for you, and re: | 
mentber, cbild, { shall not beoffended. Ifyou | 
chatige your mind you mast tell mfe'on my 


return. 

And with a reasstiring look and pressure of 
the hand, the good Samaritan of M —— passed 
out of the door, and; closihg it after her, she | 
went to her own room, and dressing in one of | 
her plainest, tightly-fitting long coats, answer- 
ing somewhat to the present ulsters worn by 
ladies, she-walked@ down the stairs with firm 
footsteps; her sweet facs grave and pale, de- 
termined to carry through the task she had 
set herself. 

She found at theshipping agents’ office that 











& steartier belonging to one of the fastest and 


morning, and she took berths on beard it for 
Celestine, herself, and “little Mary,’’ ->ho she 
determined not to abandon. 

The next task was to go to see tho Roslyn 


Hospital, which was uow in the full ering of 
building. 

Then she went to visit some of her fy. vonrite 
people, but, finding the strain of sxying good- 


bye too mac’, she determined to give it up. 


When she returned she found te* “tom. 
panion ”’ sitting all in a ‘heap upon » low chair 
sobbing as if her heart: would breast; Sut for 


once Mrs. Roslyn could not gnide her. 

It was in vain that she asked to know her 
trouble. Celestine could be firm when shechore, 
and not & word would she say. And is was 
not until months and even years after, that 
the elder woman learnt what had #ifed her 
young ffiend and protegée on the day before she 
wae to set ouf with her upon a new 'fs; nor 
could she dream that the hand of Prevdenca 
was even now pointing out to her tho way to 
happiness, even though it was attained throaph 
much tribalation. 

“My dear girl,” cried Mrs, Roslyn, gazing 
down upon the shrinking form, ‘if is ie 
grief to you to leave the town, pray do not do 
so. Believe me, for many reasons 1 shotild 
like you to stay, even though I shon!d b) sorry 
to part from you persenally. 

“ Should you elect to remain you car carry 
out all my wishes, and keep me ay courant 
with all you sre doing, and you will ta‘:3 care 
of my house too. It is my own; I bousitita 
long time since, and I have no mind to let it. 
Had you come with'me I should just icck it 
up, and give Dr. Martin the key. He might 
be glad of it for change of air for convalctcents 
from the hospital. Or stay, I had better keep 
my servants on, or who woald look aftér the 
poor folks! I can trast them both, and I 
should not like to part with either of thom, 

“ What will you do, Celestine? remaia as 
mistress of my convalescent home, or go out 
into thé unknown world with me? ”’ 

Madame St. Croix raised a very tear stained 
face to tha’ of her friend, and the beaatifal 
dark eyes wére red with weeping. 

“T have decided, dear Mrs. Roslyn. [ prom- 
ised before you went out that I would go with 
you, and am not one to change, more especially 
when you have been the best and moss true 
friénd woman ever had, ‘ Where thou coeat I 
will go’ Did f uot tell you I would bs your 
Ruth, dear Naomi? ” 

“ You did, child, and so you shal]. I will 
take you at your word. If youhave anything 
to say to any of ‘your friends, Celestine, you 
are welcormeé to itivite them here this evening. 
I daresay you would not care to leave without 
a formal farewell. Alas! what a world of 
meetings and partings it is; and how strangely 
the road of life meets, diverges, and crosses 


| again for some, while for others, once patted, 


and itis for ever. I wonder if you will be 
sorry to hear, Celestine, that we start for Eng- 
land to-morrow. Wemust be on board the 
Atlantic by eleven o'clock at latest. This does 
notgivenus much tims for thought, and perhaps 
it is best so. It will be all we can ¢o to be 


"} ready, but we shall do it. 


“Now I must go and telegraph to Lord 
Rangor that 1 am coming as fast us steam 
power can — me, 

‘‘No donbé, little Celestine, you feel aur- 
prised to find that I have a husband living; 
or perhaps you may have guessed it from 
little things I have said to you. Bas { cinnot 
talk of my troubles, and never could.” 

“Do Frank—Mr. Masonline, I nie*n,” she 
corrected, with a vivid blush, ‘do he and 
the doctor know?" j 

“Tne latter knows that Iam martied, and 
that Iam going to England to my husband,” 
she answered, sadly. “If he thinks it best 
to tell Frank he will of course do so.” 

“Not unless you give him permission,” 
returned Madame §5. Croix, “he is too 
staunch and true for that.” ; 

‘Then I will give him leave to tell what ha 
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likes, and no doubt your friend will be up 
before the evening is out.” 

Bat to Mrs. Roslyn’s astonishment Frank 
Masculine neither came nor sent. Had she 
been aware that he had been with Celestine a 
fall hour that afternoon she would possibly 
not have been so much surprised. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


“ CELESTINE! CELESTINE! I NEVER EXPECTED 
THIS.” 


Mrs. Rostyn had not left Madame St. 
Croix many minutes to go on her errand to 
the shipping agents when the housemaid 
tapped at the door of her little sitting-room 
to inquire if Celestine would see Mr. Mascu- 
line, who was waiting in the drawing-room, 
and she bade the girl invite him up at once. 

That she should meet him with a some- 
what gan face was, perhaps, only natural, 
since she knew that the pleasant intercourse 
which had taken place between them was to 
be from now a thing of the past. 

“T am unfortunate, Madame St. Croix, in 
missing Mrs. Roslyn; but I hope you are not 
+00 busy for a chat to-day, or I shall have to 
go home altogether disappointed,’’ said Frank, 
as he clasped the young widow's hand 
warmly. 

“I am a very poor substitute for Mrs. 
Roslyn, I know.” answered Celestine, with a 
tell-tale colour flitting over her face. ‘ But 
euch a8 my poor company is you are very 
welcome to it. Nay, Iam truly glad to havea 
last long talk with you. We have had co many 
ideas in common, Mr. Masculine, and I want 
to tell you that I shall look back upon our 
friendship as a very happy period of my life, 
and one to remember to the end, Thank you 
very greatly for all your kindness since I have 
known you.” 

*‘ Celestine,” returned the other, with.a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, as he seated him- 
eelf upon her sofa and drew her beside him, 
“my dear girl, you sound as if you were 
making your will,’ he laughed. 

‘““Why all these thanks and memories ? 
Have I offended you so greatly that you in- 
tend to give up my acquaintance? Small 
Celestine, I should not accept my dismissal, 
even though you considered it necessary to 
give it tome. 

“‘ Shall I*tell you what I should do? No 
answer. Then I will take silence for consent, 
and, Celestine, I will show you how I should 
stop that dear little mouth from saying cruel 
things.” 

And in a moment he had passed his arm 
about her slight form, and drawing her 
nearer and nearer, he pressed his lips to hers 
in a very lover-like fashion. 

‘Oh, don't! pray don’t! ” cried the young 
widow, with startled eyes. 

‘Why not, mignonne?" he asked, softly. 
‘‘Darling, do we not love one another with 
all our hearts? Come, Celestine, you have 
kept me in suspense long enough. I have 
sufficient confidence in the generosity of your 
nature to know that you are not playing with 
me, dear ; but still, I want to hear your love 
in words, even as I tell out mine. Dearest, I 
have never loved any other woman; you will 
have the first-fruits of my heart, the fall 
harvest of the golden grain. Yes, even to the 
last sheaf. 

‘**Celestine, as I adore you in my early 
manhood so shall I do when hoar hairs over- 
take me. You will be—you are—the one love 
of my life. And now, sweetheart, what have 
you to say to me?” and he looked into the 
beantifal ever-changing face earnestly for his 


reply. 

An almost frightened expression lurked in 
her eyes. 

“Oh! Frank!” she murmured, timidly, 
‘* forget all you have said to me, pray do!” 

“ Forget it! What mockery, dear girl! 
How could I forget?” 

The long dark lashes were dropped sud- 
denly. 


‘* Frank, you seem to forget I have loved, 
and that I gave my life vows to another,” she 
stammered, with crimson cheeks. 

‘No, child! I remember it too well! Bat, 
Celestine, we know we cannot alter that now. 
The past cannot be recalled, and it has, in 
reality, nothing to do with me. Had we met 
before, you would have belonged to me, and 
to no other ; I feel certain of it. The past is 
gone, dear one, why speak of it? I¢ is be- 
yond the control of either of us—would to 
Heaven it were not! 

‘* But, little love, to-day is the father of to- 
morrow, and both are in our hands to do 
what we will with ! 

‘Tell me, Celestine, that you love me, and 
my to-day will be full of joy! Tell me that my 
to-morrow—my future life—shall be blessed 
with your dear companionship and I envy no 
man beneath the sun ! 

‘** You cannot help having been once tied to 
a worthless fellow who did not appreciate 
your goodness, my poor dear girl, and your 
sorrows have drawn me much nearer to you. 
Not that you needed the attraction of the 
want of sympathy, for I think my heart went 
out to you when first my eyes fell on your 
sweet, pathetic face | 

‘Ah, Celestine, you do not quite realise 
what you are to me, or you would be less slow 
in speaking the words which will seal my 
happiness! '’ 

adame §t. Croix had a strange language 
of the hands. One single movement of those 
small nervous members expressed more than 
a volume of speech from the lips of others. 
They now bade Frank to cease with a plead- 
ing, eloquent gesture which he obeyed at once. 

‘*Oh, say no more!” she prayed. ‘‘ You do 
not know how you pain me, Frank. I cannot 
say that I never loved another—it would be 
wicked—it would be untrue. I worshipped 
Henri. I never dreamed that any other could 
fill his place—indeed I did not; and, truly, I 
do not think it would be right. No, dear 
friend, it is better as it is!" and the little 
hands were olasped together to keep down the 
pain at her heart, 

“That is nonsense, Celestine, Many natures 
are capable of loving twice, more especially it 
the first affection did not fill and satisfy the 
heart. I will try not to dge you your 
memories, darling. Keep sweet ones to 
yourself, and let me share with you the bitter, 
and comfort you when sorrowful, Many 
widows and widowers, too, marry again. They 
cannot all be wrong, Celestine, and many of 
them are really happy!" 

‘* Perhaps,” she admitted. ‘ But, Frank, 
I did not think it would be right. Our geod 
friend, Mrs. Roslyn, put it before me that I 
might become your wife before I decided; but 
forgive me, dear, I wanted to be true to Henri, 
and I promised her to go, and—and I cannot 
go back from my word ! 

‘‘ Forgive me if I have caused you any pain. 
Oh, Frank! Frank! I never meant to do so ; 
bat it was so pleasant to have - for a friend, 
and I am go sorry it must all be over now. I 
shall miss you more than I dare say. Still, 
she has been very, very to me, and how 
could I leave her, just when her future is so 
uncertain too ? 

‘** Surely those people whose hearts are less 
affectionate have fewer sorrows? It is so 
hard to be drawn all different ways, and be 
obliged in the end to vex someone and make 
them unhappy. The only use of life seems to 
be to render that of others brighter, and yet 
I seem to fail all round!” and the quivering 
lips of the little French woman told their own 


tale, 
(To be continued.) 





—_ 





Moopy says if he could go down to his 
grave and have it honestly written above it, 
‘*He did what he could,” he would rather 
have it than a monument of pure gold reach- 
a to heaven. Do all the good you can, to 
| all the people you can, as long as ever you can. 








THE DAISY CHAIN. 
—o— 

Tue neoklace I gave her in childhood 

Showed <> deweller's skill. 

I gathered its links in the wildwood, 
— the dewdrops were clinging thera 

still, 

They were daisies, with yellow hearts gleam- 


ing, 
Bat £ thought that no pearls could deck 


Brighter beauty than hers that was beaming, 
As I fas the chain round her neck. 


Not much from a lover enraptured 
Was the gift that I offered that day; 

But a thing more cntaring one captured, 
For my heart with the chain’ passed away. 

Not mnch was the sweet, childish laughter 
That greeted my efforts at last ; 

But I knew that our meetings thereafter 
Were not quite the same as those past. 


Time fled, and we, children no longer, 
Still — in a — 
And my love, grown deeper and stronger, 
At Tat in the twilight was told. 
And I knew, when the story was over, 
By the smile and the blush on her cheek, 
I had won the rich prize that I strove for, 
Though never a word did she speak. 


Last night, in the homestead, contented, 
We were sitting—my darling and 1— 

And again her face smiled as she bent it 
Over relics of moments gone by. _ 

From treasures, around which were mingled 
Recollections of pleasure and pain, 

She blashed like a girl as she singled 
Withered links of an old daisy —. ‘ 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Waar do you want?” Sir Eric asked, his 
eyes still on Brenda’s face, as if chained 
there against his will. ’ : 

Then he threw down the diamonds, as if 
they were of no more value than trinkets 
bought at a fair; and, rising from his chair, 
came towards her. He put his hands on her 
shoulders, and looked her over critically, till 
her snow-white neck became suffased with 

ush 


68. 

‘I wish to Heaven you weren’t such a 
beauty!” he said, almost resentfully, as a 
vague regret rose in his heart. ‘* Why don’t 
you look at me as you do at othermen. Am I 
so awfully ugly ?”’ dees: ; 

‘Not so very,’’ with a mischievous smile, as 
she raised her eyes to his defiantly. 

He altered his position, as if he could not 
bear her ce, although he had asked for it. 

‘ I’ve been tolerably good to you, haven't I, 
Bren? You can’t say I’ve interfered mach 
with you lately.” ; 

“No. You've been too much occupied!” 


drily. 

Jove! that’s too bad!” angrily. ‘ Any 
other guardian would soon have puta stop 
to the flirtation you are for ever carrying on 
with Desborough !”’ i 

‘‘Don’t call yourself a guardian!" she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. ‘You know that Mr. 
Desborough is one of the fastest men going, 
and yet you deliberately throw us together! '’ 

« That's right ; throw the blame on me! If 


he weren’t one of the best-looking fellbws 
about the place you would soon have 
thrown him off. Your hair isn’t badly 


done, and, your frock fits well; but why 
haven’t you got a bit of colour about you?” 
It was only because you insisted upon it 
that I went out of mourning in such a harry; 
but I thought it better to wear nothing bat 
white at the Thorntons.” 
“Women always make such a confounded 
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fuss about their mourning,” he muttered 
angrily. ‘ 

“ But I forget what I came toray,”’ she in- 
terrupted hastily. ‘Shall I start first, so as 
to pick up Miss Whitehead? You know we 
promised to take her ?” 

«* I don’é remember a word about it! ’’ his 
face flashing, to her great surprise. ‘I don’t 
think it desirable to have her tacked on to our 
party. What on earth made you settle it 
so?” 

“ Why, Eric, it was you yourself who pro- 
posed it!” 

«“ Then she must go with my aunt, and if 
any evil comes of it, it won’t be my fault,” he 
muttered to himself. 

Her attention was distracted from his words 
by the sight of the diamonds on the table, 
and she exclaimed, in surprise,— 

“ Whatare you doing with all the family 
jewela? If you were a poverty-stricken 
wretch I should think you were about to pawn 


them |” 
“I suppose I may do what I like with 
them?” haughtily. ‘They were left to me, 


and me only, in my grandfather’s will.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when @ ghastly change came over his face, 
His eyeballs seemed as if about to start from 
their sockets, his cheeks grew ashen white, 
his hands dropped helplessly by his side. 

Brenda watched him with awe-struck eyes, 
wondering, with a horrid chill down her back, 
if he saw @ ghost or whether he were struck 
with paralysis. 

There was breathless silence in the ,room, 
an interval of tense expectancy, and then 
with a shuddering breath Sir Eric sank into a 


chair. 

“Didn't you see him ?”’ he gasped, with his 
hand pressed tohis forehead. ‘ There, stand- 
ing jast at my elbow, nearer to me than you?” 

‘‘No; who was it? ” trembling all over, 
and afraid of looking over her own shoulder. 

= did not answer, but shivered from head 
to ‘oot. 

“ You are ill!” she said anxiously, kneeling 
down by his side, pity overcoming her horror, 

- for he looked so utterly wretched. 

“ Brandy—give it me quick!” 

She re him a decanter and a glass from 
a side- table, 

With shaking hand that made the bottle 
rattle against the glass he filled the tumbler 
to the brim and emptied it. She looked at 
him in amazement. 

“ Ign’t it too much for you ? Won't it make 
you queer?” 

‘‘Only—making myself — half-drunk—can 
get over it,” he muttered, leaniag his head on 
his hand. 

She watched him pityingly, not knowing 
what to say, but afraid to leave him, and yet 
she could not help thinking of poor little 
Flossie Whitehead waiting at home, and no 
doubt beginning to fancy that no one was ever 
coming to pick her up, as well as of the Miss 
McIntoshes and all the other guests, who would 
be wondering what had become of her. 

Sir Eric neither stirred nor spoke. At last 
she could bear it no longer, but getting up 
from her knees, she said she must go. 

“Don’t leave me!” catching hold of her 
dress like a frightened child. 

‘ “ Bat, Eric, must. It is.getting’so fright- 


open 
oa I'll come too,”’ standing up, with one 
Shall To ap a5 way ?” lookin 

a li I put ings away ?” looking 
at the diamonds. “It won't do to leave them 
tying here,” 

“BSBhove them into a drawer. But, no—I 
won’t be daunted. She shall wear them to- 
piebt. Give them to me; I will take them to 

er, 


“Eric, you must be mad. No women with 
pe grain of pride lefé would wear the Far- 
quhar diamonds if she didn’t belong to the 
family. It would be enough to make my 
grandfather turn in his grave to——” 

“Hush!” his face ak livid. ‘ Hold 
your tongue. Do you want to drive me mad ?” 








Then with sudden resolution he caught up the 
beautiful jewels without their cases, and 
walked to the deor. ‘Look here, Brenda,’ 
he said, sternly, ‘‘ neither man nor devil shall 
make me give up my will.” 

But though he talked so bravely, she 
noticed that he went first out of the room, 
and took care not to look over his shoulder, 

All the guests, with the exception of Mrs. 
Wyndham, were assembled in the hall, and 
the carriages were at the door. Sir Eric 
passed through. them without taking the 
slightest notice of anyone, and went slowly 
up the stairs, as if time were no object. 

Lady Manville seemed ina great fuss, and 
80 upset by the delay, that she was incapable 
of managing anything; so Brenda took her 
place with prompt effect. As if to excuse her- 
self, stre told her that Eric had been ill, and 
was still very queer, which she thought might 
account for anything that happened later on. 

There was no time to ask questions. Lady 
Manville and Lady Pinkerton got into the 
landan, and Brenda followed them, after 
packing the Miss MoIntoshes into the break 
with a number of males. 

Mr. Desborough looked remarkably cross as 
he took his seat just opposite to Miss Joe. 
He had looked with covetous eyes at the 
brougham which was left for his host and the 
charming widow. He had tried to possess 
himself of the one empty place in the landanu, 
but was told that it was retained for Miss 
Whitehead, who was to be picked up on the 


way. 

Miss Joe angered him still more by publicly 
wondering why Miss Farquhar had taken 
refuge in the other carriage with three other 
women, whose voluminous skirts would leave 
no room for hers. 

“You must have been behaving desperatel 
badly, Mr. Fortescue,” she remarked, wit 
twinkling eyes. ‘I shouldn't like it at all if 
my ‘young woman’ thought it less unpleasant 
to spoil her dress than to sit by my side for 
ha lf-an hour.” 

‘You see it makes all the difference if—if 
the ‘ young woman’ is acting under orders,” 
trying to look amiable. 

“That's fudge!" with frank contempt, 
“The guardian’s back was turned. I believe 
she was mad with delight at getting her own 
way for once.” 

“TI thought that she looked as if she had 
been very much upset,” drily. 

‘* Half-an-hour with Sir Erie in one of his 
worst tempsrs would upset most people. But 
you know he’s awfully good to look at, and 
she may have enjoyed it. I shall be curious 
to know how they hitit off when they marry. 
I beg your pardon, did you speak?” 

A word with a very big ‘‘D” had escaped 
her victim’s lips, but he did not think it neces- 
sary to repeat it. 

‘They hate each other like poison,” he 
said, quietly. 

‘* Hatred’s a capital thing to begin on,” she 
went on, cheerfully. “I knew a married 
couple who wouldn’t s for the first fort- 
night, but they’ve been idiotically spooney 
ever since,” 

“I daresay he has. Splendid thing to find 
& woman who would hold her tongue,’ he 
said, viciously. 

“T’ve got a rise out of you; what fan!” 
clapping her hands. ‘And now I vow I 
won’t speak another word to you for the rest 
of the evening.” 

“Thanks; how intensely good of you,” 
with fervent gratitude. 

“ You are the nypst impertinent man I ever 
met!” 

“And you've taken less time to break a vow 
than any woman I ever met before,” 

After this last shot he was left in Ce, 
and allowed to smoke a cigarette in order to 
soothe his feelings. 

To Flossie Whitehead a ball at Thornton 
Hall meant wild excitement—breathless hopes 
—loss of appetite—and sleepless nights for at 
least three weeks beforehand. Sir Eric had 





happened to meet her on the very day thai 
she received her invitation. 

The tears came into her blue eyes as she 
told him that her father said she must refuze 
it, because there was no chance of his being 
able to take her, and if was impossible to les 
her go alone. 

Sir Eric out of pure good-natare—for he 
had almost forgotten her during his long 
absence — promised that his annt should 
chaperon her, and she should go with the 
party from “‘ The Towers.” 

Fortunately he mentioned it to Brefida, or 
else if would probably have been forgotten, 
and poor little Flessie would have broken her 
heart at the bitterest disappointment she had 
ever had in her life. As if was she was 
tortured for half-an-hour at least by the fear 
that she was left behind, and she kept 
running to the front-door every five minutes 
because she thought she heard the sound of 
wheels in the distance. 

She had pink roses from the garden ins 
wreath on her white frock, which was made 
very simply—and her mother’s old-fashioned 
pearl necklace on her white neck—and sbe 
looked as pure and fresh as any rosebud with 
the early dew on it as she stood in the porch 
with a flaffy white shawl over her shoulders. 

“Here they are!’ cried the doctor's cheery 
voice from the gate, where he had posted 
himself in nearly as great anxiety as his 
daughter's, 

He gave her a kiss and his blessing, then 
handed her into the grand carriage which was 
to take her to her first ball. 

The ladies bowed their heads courteously. 
Brenda’s sweet voice called ont something 
kind about taking good care of his daughter, 
and the doctor went back to his lonely supper 
to think of the poor dead wife, who wonla 
have been so — of her child to-night. 

How often does a present joy awaken a past 
sorrow! And how little can we guess the 
thoughts of the person who is sitting next 
to us. - 

Brenda would have beon immensely 
astonished if she had known that the little 
fair head so close to her shoulder was fail of 
nothing in the world but the image of Sir 
Eric Farquhar, that the crown of ambition 
for its girlish desires would be to have one 
dance with her guardian, 

The dector’s daughter, who had seen Mizs 
Farquhar ride past with a very good-lookiny 
stranger always by her side where the breadth 
of the road admitted it, would have been 
equally surprised to hear that she would 
have been quite content to leave every other 
man behind her, so long as she was certaiu 
of having her cousin to mest her. 

Fall of their own separate desires it seeme: 
to each as if the road to Thornton Hall! were 
twice or three times its usual length, 

Brenda was tortured with doubts as to 
Cyril really being there, though Mrs, Sedo 
had assured her that she need not have « 
single misgiving. 

But when we desire a thing overmuch ws 
are apt to fear that an unkind fate will 
steal it from us. It so often happens that 
the chance we long for with the whole 
strength of our hearts falls to someone who 
does not care to make use of it. Oar only 
consolation must be that all the uneqnul 
divisions in this world will be made even in 
the next—in the land where disappointment 
has never entered, and where hope is lost in 
fruition. 

The carriage passed qnickly under an 
avenue of stately elms, whose lower branches 
lighted with Japanese lamps only made the 
darkness of the upper ones more visible, 

It drew up before a stately portico, from 
which a broad stream of light and music 
poured out on to the wide gravel sweep, whers 
numbers of carriages were still standing with 
spirited horses champing their bits, and 
making a lively jingle with every toss of their 
handsome heads. 

It mee Ar to Flossie as if there were nothing 
but a bewildering crowd of footmen in gay 
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liveries; bat Brenda, leaning forward, caught 
sight of a fair head in the distance which 
seemed to be attached to a pair of legs steadily 
making their way in her direction, and was 
most radiantly content. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘ Arlest! I thought yon never were coming! 
Did you know I was here?” , 

Oblivious of all etiquette at the beginning 
of the evening, Cyril Farqubar followed the 
ladies*into the cloak room, and asked hie 
question in an impressive way, ac if Brenda 
had nothing to do but to answer him. 

Of course, she ought to have leoked at the 
glass, where a maid was standing expectanily ; 
bat she forgat all about it; in fact, forgot 
everything else in the world but the 
man who was standing before her, with some- 
thing more than mere cousinly admiration in 
his honest blue eyes. 

As in a happy dream, she found herself 
walking by his side towards the first drawing- 
room, at the threshold of which Lady Thorn- 
ton was standing, in a beautifal dress of grey 
velvet, embroidered in steel, her white hair 
rolled up over @ cushion, and amply studded 
with diamonds, 

Sir Eric was fortunately close at hand to 
introduce Lady Manville, who was looking ber 
best in black velvet and silver-grey satin. 

Lady Thornton was very courteous to Sir 
Eric's aunt, but the smile on her lips faded 
nway as she gave the coldest greeting possible 
to Mrs. Wyndham, who was radiant with all 
the Farquhar diamonds about her sleeveless 
bodice, and starring her golden bair. 

‘‘ What airs the old woman gives herself,” 
rauttered the widow, almost loud enough for 
her hostess to hear, as she walked away in 
a towering rage. 





Sheconld not carry her mortification printed 
on her face for all who cared to look to read at 
their leisure, so that Cyril was misguided 
enough to consider that she was perfectly con- 
tent with her present partner, and sent no 
regretful looks, like Lot's weak-minded wife, 
over her shoulder. 

He therefore devoted himself, in all outward 
appearance, to a pretty, high-bred girl in pale 
pe talle, who seemed quite accusto to 

is attentions, and made Brenda quite miser- 
able by his successful affectation of happiness. 

Why neither of them guessed that the other 
was making a pretence, in order to keep up 
appearances, is a mystery which nobody can 
solve; but most people kaow that it is the 
way of lovers to make these histrionic efforts 
to their own destruction. . 

“ Never mind, he will ask me for the next,” 
she refleoted, sagely, and made up heF mind 
stoically to enjoy the music of the perfect 
band of musicians playing up in the gallery, 
as well as the faultless dancing of her partner, 
or a floor asslippery.asice. . 

She was in the heyday of youth, when every 
pleasure is doubled by the energy with which 
we grasp it, and it wae along ti 
had been in a brilliantly-lighted room, aderned 
with the loveliest flowers, and thronged wi 
& well-dressed crowd. 

The Miss MoIntoshes were already enjoying 
themselves immensely, and lething everybody 
know it. 

Their partners were generally to be seen in 
fits of laughter; and as soon as a dance was 


, over they would drop off to tell their friends 


the last “good thing’ said by one of the 
sisters. 

Brenda was rather nervous about them at 
first, but.was relieved to find they did nothing 
outrageous, 

She danced with a man who had just, come 


« Jealousy—rank jealousy,” said Sir Eric, from Miss Joe in smothered convalsions, but 


whe knew in his heart that it was nothing of. 


she in vain besought him to tell her what bad 


the sort, and still had sense to sce that there amused him so much. He shook. his head, and 
was something too risqué in the cut of the ex- | said. it would be unfair, to 


quisite fitting bodice, which was startling 
enough in its shining cloth of gold, and was 
held together by glittering chains of gold over 
ihe shoulders, canght up by diamond butier- 
flies. 

Mra. Wyndham turned his head completely 
by her beauty; but in his heart of hearts he 
knew that he would have been sorry to seehis 
ward dressed in the same foreign style. 

He had shaken bands with his cousin as if 
they had met the day before, so those who had 
been watcbing for the meeting as the sensation 
of the evening were happily disappointed. 

Lady Thornton and her daughter were most 
cordial in their manner to Miss Farquhar, 
a8 well as to Flessie Whitehead, bat the 
hoatess felt obliged to say to Brenda in a low 
yoice,— 

‘‘ My dear, The Towers’ set is not what it 
ased to be. Why do you allow it?” 

“I! dear Lady Thornton, how could I help 
ii?” opening her eyes unusually wide, 

‘“ My dear, I think you could twist any man 
round that little finger of yours.’’ 

“Quite right,” and Cyril laughed. “My 
cousin has always madea slave of me, See 
what a time she has kept me waiting for the 
first damce!”’ 

‘ Then don’t weit another instant!” with 
a wave of her feather fan, as a sign of dis- 
miissal, 

All eagerness to obey her, he turned to 
Berend», bat was met by a sorrowful shake of 
the head, 

- a do you mean? You can’t say 
‘No?'” 

“I must; I’m engaged to Mr. Des- 
borough !”’ almost afraid to watch the change 
in bis face, which was really instantanevuus, 

* You engaged yourself to him, when you 
knew T was to behere!’’ and, with a look down 
his straight nose, which seemed to give her a 
stab, he surned on his heel, and walked away. 

Tbe next moment Mr. Desborough, who bad 
been watching the two cousins wim apgry 
eyes, led her off in triumph. 





Sir Eric was another cause of anxiety, 
because he looked so unlike his usual self, 

Of late his face had been always very pale, 
as if he had never quite recovered from the 
effects of his last i 8, but to-night. there 
was a hectic spot on each and his 
splendid eyes were as bright as polished 
steel. 

He devoted himself much to Mrs. Wyndham, 
but did not dance often, preferring to lounge 
ba hes side on a sofa to exerting himself in « 
valse. 

The men swarmed about the widow, and 
vowed they were all ‘‘gone’’ on her. 

They flirted with her as much as they could, 
saying they must make the most of their 
opportunities, as she was evidently the Lady 
Farquhar of the future, seeing that she came 
bedizened with the Farquhar diamonds, 

‘‘ A grave mistake |" murmured Lady Man- 
ville, shaking her head. “I cannot 
how any woman of breeding could do it!"’ 

‘‘ A very clever woman, to allow herself to 
be labelled in good time befoxe they-get into 
the same train!” said a sarcastic dowager. 
‘He might wish to shirk at the last moment; 
bat be sure she would stick to #he label.” 

‘“My nephew is.growing more eccentric 
every day!” with a sigh, as she reviewed her 
own prospects, and ceased to be content with 
thew, “T am sure I don't know how it-will 

! ” 


‘“‘ T think I do,” remarked the dowager, ina 
confidential tone to her neighbour.on the other 
side. ‘* And, wicked little woman as she is, 
I vow she’s tco pretty to be thrown away on a 
madman!” » 

‘But Sir Eric isn's!” in an, awestruck 
whisper, not daring 40 eay. the word. 

‘Look at his eyes. It’s not in the family 
that I know of; but they keep these things 
dark. I wouldn’t be that-man’s wife for a 
million, @- year!" 

“Would, you give him one of your 


daughters?” with a smile, 
“Well, you kuow, it would be a.splendid 





prospect; and thirty thonsand a-year would 
over-balance many defects. And there’s 
Blanche absolutely dancing with that good. 





looking pauper, Oharley Blenkinsop!” ex. 
claimed the dowager, indignantly, for money 
rules the world with a rod of gold. 


The fates were against Brenda Farquhar 
that evening, at least so she thought, in spite 
of the admiration she had excited, and the 
number of partners who crowded round her 
for every dance. 

When she was wondering if Cyril would ever 
ask her again, he must needs come > just as 
Mr. Desborough had claimed his waltz, 
by right of his former stipulations. 

Cyril went off with such a look of anger 
on. his face as it rarely wore, and Mande Al. 

i had to her very sweetest in 
order to smoothe him down, to Brenda 
the enjoymentof the ball was gone, 

for one moment just to in! But 
he went off, and she was whi away into 
the throng, and the moment never came, and 
he thought she was flirting des with 
oe we man of all others he warned her 

0 avoi 

“You are tired,’ said Paul, noticing her 
evident abstraction ; ‘les us come into the 
garden.” 

“No. We saneit down here,” stepping in 
front of a sofa, in a corner of the room. 

‘*I¢ would be absurd to stay in.a room like 
an oven if you're not going to dance,” he said, 
wrathfally. ‘ And you are not the.sortof girl 
to be afraid of night air.” 

“No. I never was famed for pradence,” 


with a weary smile, 

‘* Then there can be no reason against it,” he 
answered, boldly ; and, as she could not state 
her —- 2 carried her off in tri . a. 

Silen ey d together down @ pa 
the edge of which was lighted with lamps, 
she thinking sadly how much she é ed 
forward to this dance, and how y it 


had fallen short of her expectations; and he 
congratulating himself on his present. lack, 
and wondering how far it would be safe to go. 

He knew that every step he.took he was 


treading on ground; bat he could 
see for dds Cyril F was 
already desperately offended, and thought 
that he would put the finishing stroke to his 
indignation when he claimed the last ‘dance, 
that sweetest prize of all. 

It had been promised him when he exacted 
his conditions that morning, and:he knew 
that, however sorely tempted, Brenda was not 
a girl to go back from her word. 

It was with difficulty that he kept his pas. 
sionate love to himself, but a subtle instinct 
told him that it would be fatal to talk .of love 
o long as Cyril. was: within a few yards of 

7m. 


They stopped by. a rose tree, whose: white 
ssoms shone like stars in the dim light 

under the trees, Brenda bent her: face over 
one of them, and drank in its sweetness, 

It was her favourite flower, and long ago 
Cyril used to give her a bunch of ‘ Niphetus 
roses on her birthday. Ah, how the ‘tide of 
feeling changes with the course of years! If 
he bought any roses now they would go to the 
girl in the pink dress! 

‘Do you remember the rose:you gave me— 
afortnight to-day?” asked the man by her side, 
in that low musical voice which gave a charm 
to all he said. ‘Don’t you think I’ve per- 
formed my of the contract to the letter ? 
Haveloc to speak to anyone else? Hasn't 
my whole attention been giver to you?” 

She did not answer him exactly, and looked 
away from him.oyer the dewy grass.. Very 
quietly she said, after a pause,— 

‘‘ You said you were only going to be here & 
few days.” 

“You ought to-be the last person to ask 
why I stayed,’ he broke out, in a voice that 
was husky with intense feeling. ‘‘ You muet 
guess—you must know why it is. that I’ve 
broken every engagement I've made this 
month. I've offended a host. of friends be- 
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cause I was tied here—absolutely tied with a 
cord I couldn’t break |” 

«JT am sure no one wished to keep you 

st your will,” very coldly. 

«Against my will!—no!” with a short 
fangh. ‘ But you've taken possession of my 
will, and I’m the weakest mortal possible-in 

lovely bands.” 

Bravo A poze | put!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyndham, who come up‘ \o 
ceived, with a-mocking laugh. “ Really, Me. 

eC ulate you. You «ate 
coming ott in a new 


which she could not understan@were being 
acted before-her eyes, and Paul¥gtood like a 
rock. 


There was @ deep silence; Jil the weird 
stillness that often preced ‘destructive 
earthquake, whilst pulses ead ‘ 


that would never have beenfdegotten hurried * 
to lips which were afraid totspeak them. 

Sir Erio’s voice broke thepanse. : 

“ What on earth made yeu run away from 
me? Ifyou do it again, I promise I won't 
follow you.” 

He spoke angrily, as he had never dared to 
address her before. And in an instant she 
flashed back-at him, with a shrug of her 
shoulders,— 

“Do as you like! It is nothing to me!” - 

“ Erio, take me back to the. ball-room ?” 
entreated Brenda, who was on thorns lest 
her guardian should say or do something 
dreadful. 

“No, et me,” said the voice that she loved 
best in the ‘world, and her willing hand was 
drawn geritly through Oyril Farquhar’s-arm, 

“ Get Hric away,” she whispered, afraid to 
leave him behind. 

“Don't make a fool of yourzelf,’’ he said, in 
an undertone, laying his hand on his couvin’s 
arm, “Believe me, she isn’t worth it.’ 

At any other time “Sir Eric would have 
knocked a man down for saying anything 
against Mrs. Wyndham ; but evidently she 
had angered him for the present beyond all 
forgiveness, for he shot a wrathfal-glance at 
her, and turned away, muttering, — 

“No, by Heaven! Sheisn’t!”’ 

Just inside the drawing-room he caught 
sight of Flossie Whitehead, looking after him 
with a pair of wistful eyes, that appealed to 
him strangely. He had totally forgotten her 
during the whole evening; but now he was 
ready to find her an agreeable distraction. 

He went up to her and asked ‘her to dance, 
and the next moment his arm‘was round her 
small waist, and her poor little heart was 
throbbing with fierce delight, Through all 
the long evening her other partners had been 
as nothing to her, because this one man kept 
away, and now she had him all to herself for 
& few minutes of rapture. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lone before the dance was over he looked 
down into -her eyes and murmured, “Dear 
little thing,” and hurried her out of the heat 
and the noite of the ball-room into the quiet 
starlight. 

So long as she was with Sir Eric she did 
not eare‘what she did, and walked contentedly 
by his side along the smooth-grave! path, 
although Gungl’s sweetest strains were pour- 
ing through the open windows. 

The cool: air was pleasant to his fevered 


the 
| The 
Was ie 





head, as he led her down a shady path to a 


little sequestered nook where there was a seat 
almost hidden under a bush of jasmine. 
Here they were out of sight or sound from 
the disturbing world, and Sir Eric gave him. 
self up recklessly to the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 

The girl's evident admiration was soothing 
to his wounded feelings, and he felt most 
kindly disposed to her, as he bent his hand. 
some fase over hers, and leant his arm along 
ne - of the seat behind her small, fair 

ea 

‘‘ Did you think of me, Flossie, when I was 


a ee 
Ob! why did he call her Flossie, and why 


A —— — a ewe The girls foolish 
? hear un » a8 softly ,— 

‘| Often and often, Sir Tario ; Iwas afraid 
md 


younight be ill.” 

I was ill—nearly dead—and not a soul in 
Sngland would have cared-a hang,” all his old 

e88 returning as“he-thought of Mrs. 
m. 


eyes—yes,” with a catch inher breath, 
would have liked to say.more if she 
?” looking: down at 
looked so. charming 
light. “Tell me, 
me the least bit in 


mostviyidhiadhitinged the small face 


is was Sir Eric talk- 














to the eyes ; ae wi 
apparent. 

PT here eee nawer but one tosuch-a 
lookse tat, and Sir Eric was noi the sort of 
man to refuse it. 

He drew her towards him and kissed her on 
the pure sweet lips which had never been 
soiled by such a kiss before. She cid not cry 
out, only sat quite ‘still; and her cheeks became 
deathly white, whilst her heart gave one big 
throb, but whether of pleasure or pain she 
scarcely knew; neither did she guess that 
after a kigs like that “life is never the same 
again.” 

Lost in an exquisite dream of happiness, 
there was no room for fear oranxie#y. Inher 
utter innocence: she gave the Barofet credit 
for meaning what he said sosoftly, and looked 
so tenderly, and was in the seventh heaven of 
delight because she believed he loved her. 

She was as modest a little girl ag ever 
breathed, and she never would hve let him 
touch her pure lips if she had not thought 
that it was the first step to an engagement. 

As she sat by his side, with his arm thrown 
round her, she believed that incredible and 
impossible as it seemed, she would one day be 
his wife—little Flossie Whitehead would be 
Lady Farquhar of The Towers, and her dear 
father would own that he had misjudged Sir 


*Erio tely ! 


Little did she guess that even as he sat by 
her Sir Eric’s thoughts were straying to that 
other woman who had angered him so much, 
and yet whom he loved so madly. 

Why did she watch Desborough so persis- 
tently when he was in the room, and seem so 
uneasy if he wereiout of it? What was the 
mystery that hang about her? And why 
would she never ‘speak of the Mr. Wyndham 
who must at least have given her his name 
before he vanished into space? 

Why did she always seem bent on thwarting 
his newly-formed projects for Brenda's mar- 
riage, when she had told him: once in confi- 
dence that the sooner the girl was ont of the 
hease the better she would be pleased. And 
why did her manger change like the wind, 
now soft and caressing as if she would yield 
to him in everything, another time so cold, 
and even ish, as if he had made no way 
at all in her ions ? 

He felt tired of everything to-night, and his 
head was in such a whirl that he was scarcely 





conscious of what he was doing. But what 
was he thinking of ? 

Cyril was somewhere about with Brenda. 
What a fool he had been not to stopit! No 
end of miechief might be done already. He 
roused himself with difficulty. 

‘* What a time you've kept me here, child!" 
he said, with a smile, as he got up from the 
seat, ‘I mustn’t stay another moment; I’ve 
got something to see after.” 

She stood up directly, whilst a sudden mis- 
giving came over her, and the brightness of 
her dream vanished. 

‘* |—I—hops I have not kept you, Sir Eric,”’ 
she said, quietly, 

“Yes you have! You've been too awfully 
good to me; but come along, it’s over now, 
and we must go in for stiff propriety.” 

She stepped back, a vivid biush came over 
her face, her pretty lips quivered,— 


‘“‘I-—I hope I’ve not done wrong?” she 
faltered. rs 

‘Wrong? Not a bit of it. Look here, 
child,” he drew her towards him again in 


spite of her , and. placing his hand 
under her ghin, turmed her blushing face up 
tohis. **¥oacan beas kind.as you like to 
an old friend like me, Shynes#is out of date 
—noboéy believes init. And you know I’m 
80 fond of-you, Flossie - “i 

“ Aneyou quite sure? ” earnestly, her whole 

heartening on his answer. 

ve an amused laugh. It was emptiest 
play to him, and he never guessed in his utter 
rééklessness that it might be dexth“to her. 
Any other night he might have had eompunc- 
tion, but he was beyond that now. 

“T swear it, by this and-by “that,” and he 
kissed her twice. Then, before she had 
recovered hervelf,,when she was still trembling 
and confased, he drew her hand within his 
arm, and marched her off towards the house. 
Oa the way it seemed as if a very fiend pos- 
sessed him, for he talked to her as no man 
had talked to her before, and left her in a 
corner of the ball-room to doubt whether she 
would wake when she went home, and find all 
this last half-hour had been a dream | 

In another part of that delicious garden 
Brenda and Cyril were together at last. 
There was not half time enough to say all 
that they had meant to say to each other; 
but they made the most of it, like two children 
freshly home from different schools. 

First, of course, he had to scold her for her 
apparent devotion to Mr. Desborough; but she 
told him frankly that she only used him as a 
shield against the other men, who ‘were too 
noisy for her taste. 

‘You've chosen the worst cf the lot for 
your shield, Bren, and that's not the wisest 
policy,’ he said, with a shake of ‘his head, 
that might have suited a seventy year old 


judge. 

‘* That doesn’t matter if I throw away the 
shield when I’ve done with it!” 

“ But will you throw it away? It drives 
me mad to think of you in such a household,” 
his blae eyes flashing angrily, “And yet I'm 
so tried and hampered that I can't do any- 
thing to help it!” 

“Ts it Miss Allingham who tries him?” 
she wondered, with a pang of jealousy, and 
jast as if in answer to the thought he re- 
marked suggestively,— 

“I'd give anything for you to have a-girl 
like Mand Allingham for your friend. I'll 
introduce you, this very night.”’ 

“Thanks!” in the coldest manner, as if 
galiage were quite beyond her reach. “I 

aresay Miss Allingham does not wish to 
increase her acquaintance, any more than I 
do!” 

Cyril looked at her in intense surprise, and 
then a scrap of offence added itevif to his 
expression. 

“ Miss Allingham would not consider you 
asa mere acquaintance,” he said, shortly. 

«Oh, dear no, I suppese I should goa step 
higher in rank, as being the cousin of her 
particular friend!" with a sarcastic accent 
on the last words. 
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(“ EBIC, WHAT #4VE YOU DONE?” 


“ We are greaé allies, I'm thankful to say, 
and she would naturally take to you at first 
because you were my cousin.” 

‘** 1’m eure I’m very — to keep you from 
her, even for a moment, won’t detain you 
another instant,” with an imperious wave of 
her fan. 

‘* How can you talk sucb nonsense when I 
see her every day of the week in London?” 

** Do you, indeed?” with a scornful laugh. 
‘That's a frank confession, Let me know 
when I am to congratulate you.” 

‘You may congratulate me now—this in- 
stant—on having such a pleasant post with her 
father,” he was going to add, when somebody 
ran up to him breathlessly, and knocked up 
against him. 

“Beg pardon,” in the midst of a fit of 
laughter, “but I’ve been playing hide-and- 
seek with one of the MolJntosh girls, and 
I can’t find her anywhere. You haven’t seen 
her, have you? ” 

“Not I. Icouldn’t look outfora Mackintosh 
on such a night as this!” with a smile at his 
own wit. 

“But I must, or she would be so disap- 
pointed,” and Major Winter ran off, not hav- 
ing the slightest idea that he had done any 
mischief by the interruption. 

Brenda walked on, as if she were particu- 
larly anxious to get to the end of the path all 
by herself, whilst Cyril followed her slowly, 
wondering what he had done to offend her. 

She came to a standstill, for she heard 
voices at a short distance from her when she 
reached the corner of a grassy path, which 
ran at moe angles to the one where she had 
been walking with her cousia. 

It was Mrs. Wyndham’s voice, she was cer- 
tain, raised in maddened though passionate 
entreaty, and she felt a thrill of surprise and 
disgust as she caught the words, ‘‘ Give her 
up, Paul, and I'll do anything on earth to 





please you.” 


The answer was lost, and then in a tone of : 





AND WITH A CBY OF HORROR BRENDA THREW HERSELF DOW: ON TH DAMP GRAVEL!) 


agony that went to her girlish heart, because 
of its misery, came the passionate cry,— 

‘Ob, take me back! I cannot help it. 
mad enough to love you still!” 

‘Come away, Bren,” said Cyril, urgently ; 
and recovering her surprise, she turned at 
once ; but at the same moment up came Sir 
Eric with a thunder-cloud on his forehead. 

‘‘So here you are!" he broke ont, angrily, 
as he looked from one to the other. ‘I won- 
der at you, Brenda, ’pon my soul I do, Are 
you lost to all sense of shame and decency? 
Go back to the house at once.” 

‘“‘ Eric, are you mad?” cried Cyril, fiercely, 
stepping in front of Brenda, who had drawn 
herself up, but stood quite still, without show- 
ing the slightest sign of emotion. “If you 
dare to insult Brenda you sball pay for it!” 

“Take that for your cursed impudence!” 
and with one blow he felled his cousin to the 
ground. 

“Eric, what have you done?” and with a 
cry of horror Brenda threw herself down on 
the damp gravel, and tried with trembling 
hands to raise the fair head. 

“Get away!” and he pulled her roughly 
by the shoulder. ‘ He’s only shamming ; 
he’s not hurt; there's not a chance of that, 
confound him,” as if he regretted it; and, 
quite beside himself with rage, he gave a 
savage kick to the helpless body. 

Brenda seized hold of him with her one 
free hand. 

“Do you want to murder him? Oh! is 
there no one to help?” with a scb of rage and 
fear, as she felt her utter helplessness. 

“Yes; I’m here,” said Paul Desborough, 
pushing his way threugh the bushes, and star- 
--, R. dismay eee scene oe him, 
” t on earth is the meaning of t 8 

Sir Eric drew himself up, and. folded his 
arms. . 

“Nothing to make a fass about,” he said, 
contemptuously. ‘I found these two sneak. 
ing off together, and I thought I had better 
stop it,” 


I'm 





“Don’t be frightened,” Paul said, reassur- 
ingly, as he saw that Brenda was shaking from 
ome to foot. “He'll get over it in half-s2- 
hour, ‘Pon my honour he is only stunned, 
he added, after stooping and putting his hard 
over Cyril's heart. 

‘* He’s dead ; and I was so cross to him!” 
bending over the beautiful face, which looked 
like chiselled marble in the moonlight, witb 
almost uncontrollable anguish. é 

** Don’t be a fool; he’s nothing of the sort,” 
cried Sir Erio, roughly. ‘‘ Look here, Des- 
borough, you admire my ward immensely. 
I’ll give her to you as a wife on one condition 
—that you marry her quickly. Do you hear, 
man, or are you made of stone?”’ 

Paul Desborough raised his head, and 
glanced across at Brenda with unutterable 
longing in his eyes. She took no notice cf 
Sir Erio’s speech, only he fancied an expres- 
oe of ecorn crossed the sadness of her lovely 

ace, 


‘*T hear,” he said, unsteadily; ‘‘ but Heaven 
forbid that I should eyer take her, except of 
her own free will!" 

Sir Eric muttered a curse, and turned away. 
Paul called after him,— 

“Go and get some cold water and some 
brandy. Your cousin has been here quite 
long enough.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Isle of Man, whose people have long 
boasted that voluntary benevolence took the 
place of the poor-law 8 there, has bad 
to enact the optional system of pe. relief, 
and one of the most importart districts cn 
the island has applied to have the system 
enforced. The singular thing about the mat- 
ter is that, except in agricaltare, the island 
is far richer than in the days when private 
benevolence was enough to supply the necds 
of the poor, 
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A GUILTY SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was an old country house in one of the 
Midland shires, just the picture of a healthy 
English home, For centuries Oak Grange 
had belonged to the Listons. The family had 

known in the country since the earliest 
times. Known, too, for a fine, open-hearted 
— whose men were brave and women beau- 

More than one master of the Grange had 
been offered a title, but the Listons scorned to 
merge their grand old name in a modern 
peerage, and so they remained among those 
unennobled landed gentry who form the heart 
and backbone of England. 

And prosperity attended them. They were 
staunch friends, and if needs were good haters, 
and so they passed through history’s stormy 
time feared and respected. 

More than one heiress bride brought lands 
and fortunes to add to the stock; but in the 
year of grace eighteen hundred and eighty, a 
terrible calamity threatened the family. Oak 
Grange, which had belonged to the Listons for 
80 many generations, was etrictly entailed, and 
its present master, although twice married, 
had only “ a bit of a girl” to coms after him. 

It was the trouble of Eustace Liston’s life, 
and one which, being an affectionate father, 
he did his best to hide. 

Such a catastrophe had never before threat- 
ened the family. True, the Listons were not 
& prolific race, troops of children had never 

thered round their board; but still by some 

Ppy chance,until now there had never failed 
& son and heir, 

Hilda Liston was twenty. The fairest, 
sweetest girl in Loamshire, and everyone who 
knew her, and a great many people who did 
not, occupied themselves very busily about 





[THE NEW ARRIVAL AT MARCHESTER VICARAGE.] 


her fature. Whom would she marry? Even 
dowerless she would have been eagerly sought 
after. As it was, with fhe vast wealth which 
must one day be hers, she was the most desir- 
able bride in that part of England. 

Mr. Liston was devoted to his daughter. 
He was not likely to refuse his consent to any 
suitor she fancied; but had Hilda fallen in love 
with a hopeless ne’er-do-well her father would 
= been powerless to rob her of her birth- 
right. 

The Listons had been proud of keeping their 
property together. Each fresh acquisition had 
been included in the entail, so that if Eustace 
Liston had wished to disinherit his daughter, 
he would have been powerless to do co. His 
personal savings he could leave as he pleased ; 
ii else must one day come to his 

ild, 

Of course, all this was known in Loariishire. 
The aristocratic matrons, who were so fond of 
chaperoning the heiress, were perfectly aware 
of her expectations. Their sons or younger 
brothers would indeed be lucky could they win 
the prize, 

There was much kindness, much sffection 
given Hilda.for her own sake; but be quite 
sure, people looked at herall the more benevo- 
lently when they thought of all the good things 
that would accompany that little hand. 

It was July. Miss Liston had spent the 
season in London, and there had positively re- 
fused to be taken to Normandy or the Black 
Forest. Home looked its loveliest in summer 
time, she said, and so she and her aunt, Lady 
Adela Mainwaring, had come down to the 
Grange, and next week the old house was to 
be filled to overflowing with guests. 

She had gone through two London seasons, 
and been made love to in the most approved 
fashion by more men than she cared to count; 
but she had never yet met one who touched 
her heart. She was as utterly fancy free as 
on the day when she left the convent school 
in France, where from some strange whim of 
her father’s, she had been educated. 
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Eustace Liston was intensely popular in 
Loamshire. A keen sportsman, a brilliant 
rider, a man of clear intellect and ready wit, 
who kept open house for all his friends (and 
open purse for not a few of them) it was bardly 
surprising that he had won golden opinions 
from all ; but even those warmest in his praire 
confessed two things—the master of |the 
Grange had a few very strange ways, and they 
could not understand him. Lady Adela Main- 
waring, his wife’s sister, a very elegant and 
a widow, was Qanetel to her 

rother-in-law (whose generosity had well- 
nigh supported her since her husband's death), 
but she always owned she thought him 
peculiar. 

‘* Eustace is a genius!” observed this lady 
once, to a bosom friend,‘ and I am very proud 
of him; but I think on the whole less brilliant 
folks are easier to understand.” 

The friend smiled. She knew where the 
shoe pinched. Lady Adela had expected Mr. 
Liston would ask her to keep house for him 
when his wife died, It would have been very 
agreeable to her to reign even temporarily as 
mistress of Oak Grange. Instead of this he 
had sent his five-year-old daughter abroad, 
a his house, and made a tour round the 
world. 

He returned and entered Parliament, be- 
came & shining light in politics, and a diligent 
reformer of abuses. Those who only knew 
Eustace Liston in his public character were 
amazed at his gifts, as toan eloquence which 
held his listeners spell-bound, he joined a 
singular pergeverance and aptitude for busi- 
ness, a great fascination of manner, great 
talents, and a temper as tly under con- 
trol as though he had practised the austerities 
of an ascetic monk. A man with hosts of ad- 
mirers, and many wiser friends; but yet of 
whom not one creature living could say that 
the ay A understood him. 

Lady Adela was afraid of her brother- 
in-law, although he had never spoken to her 
save kindly ; she had st flicient family likeness 
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—though in character they were widely diffe- 
rent—tothe wife he had idolised for him to 
be always gentle and forbearing with her. He 
knew she was shallow and worldly, that under 
her training Hilda might grow the same, and 
possibly that is why he left his only child sq 
many years in the seclusion of the remote 
French convent. 

Not that he ever neglected Hilda. Every 
year, as soon as Parliament had-ended its ses- 
= oe was pan he took ——— —— 

ghter. Hemever broughther to Eng: 
land, never took her to fashionable plases:‘or 
ied seaside resorts. 

They would wander nan - 2 

erted village, picturesque aps 
in historical interest, but whidiedh wea not 
a duty of the British sightseer to.go and see; 
andichild were’ 


¢ookher straight home to.Oak Grange, where, 
+o her intenss delight, iv was bidden 
os “ 

Loamshire flocked te 


i never love -& ere ah wre ny 
cen epeerthjfuntiie.anl when dhedeeshemmanant-< given him-a-worn looks. 


er. 

Poor Lady Adela was in despair. 

“She will marry a Radical,” she said to her 
brother-in-law. “She is so terribly in earnest, 
she thinks no one good for anything who does 
not work.” 

Eustace smiled. 

“She will never marry any but a gentle- 
man,” he said; simply. ‘She is her mother’s 
child, Adela.” 

Adela sighed. It often ssemed to her that 
her sister Marion had been a remarkably 
happy woman. Ske had fallen desperately in 
love with a needy younger son, and Providence 
had removed his elder brother to make things 
easy for her. 

For six years she had been an idolised wife, 
with no troubles ‘to speak of (Lady Adela did 
not count the loss of two babies, for how could 
anyone’mourn for children who only breathed 
and died ?); and she had been taken away be- 
fore she and her husband had had time to 
grow tired of each other. 

It may be observed, however, that the 
sisters had never met during Marion's 
married life, so Adela was hardly a fair judge 
of her felicity. 

Bhe was vight-in one thing, however, 
Marion had loved Eustace Liston passion. 
ately, and that love only increased in the six 
years she was his wife. 

And now Mises Lieton's second season was 
over and she was at home again, to all appear- 
ance, without the slightest idea of changing 
her condition. In vain Lady Adela had taken 
the part of more than one eligible suitor, her 
niece was adamant. 

She did not wantito marry. She was very 
bappy at home. Her father could not spare 


She was sitting under a spreading chestnut 
tree the day ‘after her return to Loamshire, 
thinking a little curiously of the coming 
guests, and wondering. why they could not 
have had a little quiet before Aunt Adela 
filled the house with company ; but’ in spite of 
this reflection there was not misant ic 
or priggish about Hilda Liston. 

ad she been ‘one of a bevy of sisters with 
plenty of heatthful occupations and a mother’s 
care, she would have been eimply one of those 
amiable, domesticated girls who make the 
sunshine of English homes. As it was, her 


ther skin was fair and 


loneliness and her expectations seemed to 
have set her a little apart. 

She was at times too grave for her years, 
and she was fond of solitary musings. 

‘* Papa,” as a tall figure approached, “do 
sit down and talk to me; it will be delightful 
to get you all to myself for half-an-hour.”’ 

“You are alittle monopolist, Hilda ;” but 
he sat down and put one arm fondly round 


They»made a well-matched pair, for both 
were-worthy of admiration. 

Hilda-was fair, only her golden hair was a 
‘shade, and her brows and lashes were 
" black, which gave her face more 


F 


in 


Ht 


; ber eyes were-very dark brown 
resolution in their 


a great deal of 


small and well-shaped, but with ju 
of cynicism about the lips. Her eyes) 
her greatest charm ; they could, 
feeling of her reget ere on 
severe contempt, donbt, had at il 
flashed:from their velvet deptha, 





It was the face of a man who had fought a 
great battle, or had some great and pressing 
trouble—of one in whom the mind pre- 
dominated over the flesh. There were silver 
threads in his dark hair, and his face was 
thin almost to attenuation. His features 
were like his daughter's, regularly and clearly 
cut. A moustache covered his upper lip, 
otherwise he was clean shaven. His eyes were 
blne—that dark intense’ blue often seemed 
violes—and large and expressive. 

Eustace Liston had charmed hearts away 
before now by one glunce of ‘those wonderful 
eyes. It was said of him+that few-men and 
certainly no women, could refuse him any- 


that if*only he had entered the church—as 
was his intention before the death of his elder 
brother made him master of Oak Grange—he 
would have saved hundreds of souls. 

Sach was the man who on this summer's 
afternoon ‘sat by his daughter's side in the 
beantifal grounds of his own home, His 

ty stretched farther than he could see. 
n all Loamshire no man was more honoured, 
more. respected. His name was famous 
throughout England as a champion of all 
that was good and noble, The highest in the 
land sought his friendehip as an honour. 
Whatever he touched succeeded, and added to 
his triamphs, and yet Mr, Liston was not 
one’s idea of a satisfied man, 

His admirers confessed this, but declared 
he had never recovered his wife’s death. Her 
loss had impressed him ‘with a gentle melan- 
choly which, while it took nothing from his 
great talents, rather added to his general 
attractions. 

Adela Mainwaring onee, in a fit of pique, 
declared no man had a right to-go on ‘mourn. 
ing his wife *for more than: thirteen: years’; 
end that ‘for her part she did not i 
Eustace did grieve for’ his sister, but-that he 
thought his air of sadness swt well upon him. 
But this harsh speech was only made in a 
bad temper. As a usual thing, the Lady Adela 
only swelled the number of Mr. Liston's 
admirers. 

‘Tt is lovely here!” said Hilda, stretching 
out her hand to pick up her fallen hat. 
“‘ Papa, I want you to promise me something ; 
it is very important.” 

The M.P. (he had paired for the remainder 





usually belongs to blondes q 
. For the reat, she on of medium 


thing that he desired. That his influence | 
over his fellow-creatures was unbounded, and | 


of the season at his physician’s entreaty afte, 
a slight illness) smiled indulgently, 

“I don’t think I ever refuse petitions of 
yours, Hilda, bat I can’t promise in the dark, 
What is it?” 

*T don’t want to have-another season,” 

Mr. Liston looked surprised. 

“What, condemn me to solitude from Feb. 
ruary to August! Surely, Hilda, you don't 
mean it?” ‘ 

“Oh, I will go to London,” said Hilda, 
cheerfully, ‘‘and we can live somewhere close 
to and you can take mevabout to 
seedive things, like you did abroad; but I don’t 

go to parties and balla, and so have to 




























yand said, 


igls in your posi. 

is Mike-you to be 

peor ted it.’” 

feed, Not even to his own 
’ tion his lost wife. 

ewas-a child ‘in the school. 

my brother and I went to her 


; ‘Yethereson, «long visit. Your grandfather 
was an. of Lord Ellerton’s and 


wished“Tomto marry one of his daughters. 
I don’t think he would ever have done so, but 
I had little attention to devote to him, for, 
from the moment of seeing her, I fell in love 
with your mother, 

‘Asa younger son I saw little chance of 
Lord Ellerton’s consenting, but I waa rash 
enough to speak to Marion, and she consented 
to wait until I could make a home for her. 
You know the rest of the story from others, 
dear. Tom was drowned before our eyes in a 
little boat just off the pier. I was the heir of 
this placethen, My father wasiold and infirm, 
his one desire was to see me married before 
| he died, so that just six months after my 

brother's death Marion beeame my wife. 

| ‘* She was too young before our engagement 
to enter the gay world most girls think so 
alluring; our wedding tour was interrupted 
_ by my father’s dangerous illness, we remained 
here until he died. For some time we were in 
deep mourning; then your bitth, and the birth 
and death of your little sister, prevented our 
going to London. But for our sad bereave- 
ments, and later her own failing health, your 
mother would have spent every season in 
London.” 

Hilda shook her head. 

“ That's different. She was your wife, and 
she hadn't Oak Grange hangivg over her head. 
Papa, nice people never come-to talk to me, 
it’s always Oak Grange they think of; no one 
cares forme. I aman heiress, and labelled 60, 
and I hate the very sight of a stranger. I 
wish I was poor!” 

She spoke vehemently, a cloud 

coldly, 


passed over her father’s face ; he 
almost — . 

“If you the slightest acquaintance with 
poverty, Hilda, you-would not talk #0, you are 
positively morbid. I ‘grant a few of your 
admirers may be mercenary, but there are 
‘many whose sincerity cannot be doubted. 
The Duke of Marchester, for example, I sup- 
pose you don't think he is a fortune-hunter?” 

“ He is insufferably conceited, » and has 
no ideas beyond horses and dogs. I can’t bear 
him ” 


“ There is Bir Owen Glenmore,” suggested 
Eustace.” 

Miss Liston'’s shoulders made a pretty 

moue. : 

“He has but one hobby, and he rides it 
” 


wT thought you liked tio people.” 
me Ou; ou ° 
B01 do, bat I never a believe that by 
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asting wine or spirits one was launched 
into ry Sir Owen thinks‘no one but teeto- 
tallers safefrom rain. It seems to me so miser- 
abl narrow-minded to condemn more than 
half the world to destruction because they 
don't think aswedo.” = 

“You are hard to please. : < 

«T don't want'to be pleased like that,” said 
flilda, simply. “I want just to live my own 
life, and not to think of being married any 
more than Susy Durant does.” 

« [Tt would be a blessing if anyone did marry 
Sasy Durant!” eaid her father, emphatically ; 
“how the Vicar supports the children on two 
hundred a-year I can’t imagine! I always 
order the gardener to keep Mrs, Durant 
gupplied with fruit and vegetables, and I send 
game over whenever we do any shooting; but 
dear me, joints of meat and loaves of 
would be far more useful, and one daren't offer 
those to people of gentle birth.” 

“T like Susy,” said Hilda, slowly, “and I 
am sure the children would come badly off if 
she married. Mrs. Durant is so delicate, 
Susy is nurse, governess, cook, and house- 
keeper combined. Now her life is noble 
living; she has something todo!” 

‘| wish you weren't co terribly energetic, 
Hilda!” said Mr. Liston, fondly. “Tell me, 
child, could you-really have been happy with 
such a life as Susy Durant’s? Answer me 
geriously |” 

“Yes,” said Hilda, without a moment's 
doubt, ‘quite happy. Some people are born 
with the gift for making the most of things, 
and I think I have it. I used to think some- 
times, papa, if you lest your fortune and we 
were quite poor it would be charming! ”’ 

Liston wiped his forehead. He had not 
been walking, nor was it unusually hot, but 
the drops of perspiration stecd om his brow 
like great beads. He was not a strong man 
evidently. 

“T must go now, child, I've letters to 
write. Den’é fret your head about next 
season, Hilda; there’s time enough for a 
great deal to happen before’ then |” 

Left alone, Miss Liston, bethought herself 


of the friend so recently discussed ; why should 


= = go down to the Vicarage and see 
usy 

The quaint old church stood just outside 
Mr, Liston’s grounds, and close to it was a 
pretty red brick houce which seemed literally 
crowded with children ; for though little older 
than his Squire, the Rev. Charles Durant 
had a family of ten olive branches, whose 
number. was & constant subject of grief to his 
parishioners. Not that the Durants made 
their children a nuisance to their neighbours, 
or ran into debt on-their aceount; but the 
Vicar and his wife were people who would 


have been real ornaments to society, given’ 


one child or at mest two, and they could have 
visited the many county famifies scattered 
around as equala, and been gladly weloomed 
without any thought of retarn hospitality ; 
but those ten children needed every farthing 
of their father’s income. 

The Vicar ealled on -his richer parishioners 
from time to time, and sometimes stayed to 
lunch ; but the croquet or tennis parties, the 
afternoon teas, the dinners, which in the 
first year of his mavried life-had-all been fre- 
quented by him and his wife, had been 
renounced. Mrs. Durant had given up all 
Visiting except among the poor. Ske and 
Susy had their hands full and more than 
fallat home, Hilda was a great favourite at 
the Vi and when, according to custom, 
she en -by the French windows of the 
sitting-room, its-pale weary mistress looked 
up from her needlework with a smile of wel- 
come, thongh her words were full of regret. 

“ Susy has taken the children for a walk; 
she will be sorry to mies your visit, Hilda.” 

“She must come and see me soon,” said 
Hilda, cheerfully. “ Will you let me stey and 
talk to you, Mre. Durant; and can you lend 
“fi hd ike 

taken up a sook from. a large 
bundle of such cutidles needing repair, and 


was threading a needle in the most business- 
like fashion. If Mias Liston admired work 
in other peop!e she was ae ready to help 
them herseif. She darn the sock as 
naturally as though her days were full of 
such taske at home, and she talked the while 
as amusingly as though the Vicar's wife nad 
been a lady of rank and fashion, for Hilda 
cared for the Darants next after her father. 

‘* We were hoping only this mo to see 
you soon. Do you know, Hilda, I never 
thought you would come back to Loamshire ; 
we made sure Lady Adela would take you 
abroad.” 

“ She wanted to, but I strack,and papa came 
to my help. We told Aunty that as I had 
spent thirteen years abroad I had had enough 
of foreign lands. to last me a long time. She 


bread | has got papa to let her fill the house with 


visitors next week as a kind of compensa- 
tion !” 

** You look sorry !”” 

“I believe IT am! Mrs. Durant, you 
remember my mother ; was she fond of solitude, 
and”soon tired of strangers? I think she 
must have been, or from whom do I get my 
objection to gomnte? ? Not from papa; he is 
sociability itself!” 

Mrs, Durant avoided any allusion to Mrs. 
Liston. It had often surprised Hilda to notice 
how scrupulously the Durants did avoid men- 
tioning her father. He always spoke of them 
in the highest terms, but neither the Vicar 
nor his wife seemed at ease with him. Hilda 
always fancied the perpetual presents of fruit 
; and game oppressed them and hurt their 
pride. She need have had no such mis- 
givings. Years of poverty had chastened 


him which made them so silent when Eustace 
Liston was discussed. 

“I xemember your mother 
Mrs. Durant, kindly. “Denis was a baby 
when she came home a bride. Your grand. 
father's eudden illness cut her honeymoon 
short, and strangely enough she never cared 





half.” 
“I wish you would tell me about her,” 
‘pleaded Hilda. ‘Aunt Adelaide married 


when she was a child, and father never talks , 


much of her. It is so seldom I get you all to 
myself.” 


‘ There is so little to tell, Hilda. She was | 


the sweetest, gentlest creature I ever saw, and 


we loved her dearly. She was not fond of : 


company, and she seemed generally a little 
grave and sad. In later. years, though she 
was always ready to do. anyone a kindness, 
the joy see to haye died quite out of her 
own life. I never saw her smile,” 

Hilda looked amazed. 

“Aunt Adela says she was such a merry 
child; and even papa told me once she was a 
living sunbeam !” 

Mrs. Durant seemed troubled. 

‘‘ My dear, I daresay they were both. right, 
but you must remember she had heavy trou 
—in later years I mean!” 

Hilda opened her eyes. . 

“ What troubles ?”’ 

“You must have heard of your little 
sisters ?” : 

“True; I had forgotten she would grieve, 
Aunt Adela always speaks of them as mere 
babies.” 

“You were six months old when your father 
had a dangerous illness. His wifenursed him 
devotedly, and he recovered perfectly ; but 
whether she overtaxed her strength or not I 
do not know, but she was never the same 
again,” 

“Perhaps my father thinks it was nursing 
him broke down her health, and that is why 
he cannot bear to speak of her.‘ 

‘Possibly. She faded steadily from then, 
and the blight seemed to descend to. her chil. 
dren; your little sisters were only born to 


die, I used to think sometimes it must pain 





Lher to come here and see Susy and Pen, so 


eotly,” said | 


to leave Oak Grange afterwards, so that I 
raw a great deal of her for five yearsand a | 








loving and rosy, since they were just the age 
of the two she lost. I remember the last time 
Iever saw herin speaking of you she said, 
‘If you stay at Marchester, Mra. Durant, and 
my Hilda lives to grow up, tell her never to 
be afraid of poverty—tell her that is her 
mother’s message.’ I thought. then maybe 
she was wandering; it seemed such a strange 
charge to give to you, who, if you lived, must 
be the heiress of untold wealth,” 

“ Perhaps she thought papa would again and 
have sons, then I should bea mere nobody you 
know.” 

“TI cannot say; it has often been in my 
mind to tell you, but you see,” the tears 
came into her eyes, ‘‘ I loved your mother very 
dearly, and I could notspeak of her without 
an effort.’’ 

A sadden noise as of a small army approach- 
ing, and enter Susy and a band of children, 
not the whole ten by any means, but such of 
them as lived at home. 

Denis, the eldest son, a promising young 
man of twenty-two, was at Oxford, there sent 
by the generosity of his godfather. 

Percy, the second boy, had a passion for the 
sea, and was on board one of the fiaest mer- 
chant vessels, where be bid fair to do well. 
Then came three girls, all Susy’s charge, who 
ranged in age from Marion, a damsel of four- 
teen, who was soon to go to boarding-school 
as an articled pupil, to Annette, a chubby 
little person of three. 

The younger ones clung round Hilda in an 
ecstasy of welcome; Susy said little, but her 
eyes sought ber friend’s lovingly, for the first 


| years of their lives they had been inseparable, 
pride in both their hearts, and it was not the | 
overpowering sense of their obligations to | 


and when Hilda came home, two years before, 
the old intimacy had been renewed. 

It was a strangely assorted friendship, but 
it was a mutualone, Sasy looked upto Hilda 
as. the wisest. of womanhood. Hilda envied 
Susy because she was free to work as haxd as 
she pleased, 

The mother, who knew the treat it would be 
to her child, promised Susy, should she be 
spared, to walk home with Hilda and spend the 
evening atthe Grange, provided she returned by 
ten, at which hour the household at the 
Vicarage retired. 

Susy, in a clean coloured muslin, was a 
picture of smiling girlhood. She was very 
pretty, very gentle and patient; but. she had 
net half Hilda’s energy and courage. 

The one seemed made to fight her own 
battles and other people's, the other to do her 
duty faithfully and meekly, but never to strike 
out a line for herself. 

** And how is Denis?” 

The heiress put the question quitenaturally. 
She looked on Denis almost as a brother, and 
that he nourished a hopeless adoration for 
herself she had no suspicion, 

From the moment of Miss Liston’s return 
to England it had been explained tothe young 
man by the vicar he must not let his old play- 
mate turn his head, and Denis, who was of a 
very reserved, nature, would have cut off his 
right hand rather than have betrayed to his 
family that, in spite of this warning, he-had 
fallen in love at first. sight with the girl who 
would most likely be a duchess, 

Susy was devoted :to her brother, but even 
she had not guessed his secret, 

‘‘ Ig it not tiresome, Hilda, he is not coming 
home this vacation? I call.is horrid of him— 
perfectly horrid!" 

“ But why?” 

‘He says he can’t afford it, that he must 
take pupils or something of that sort,” 

“Wheat a shame!” and Hilda's eyes 
eperkied ; “yet how noble it is of him to 
work!” 


‘“‘ Father will miss him sadly. pyre 
helps him so,.much in the parish; and 
Hilda, he is go ill!” 

Hilda started. 

“Not the vicar?” 

Susy nodded. . 

‘He won't say 60, lest it should trouble 
mother; bat he looks so pale and thin. The 
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fact is, Hilda, he is thoroughly overworked. 
He wants a holiday.” 

** I fancy he should take one,” sighed Hilda. 

‘How can he?” said Susy the practical, 
** What would become of the church?” 

**Couldn’t we do without any services for 
a little while?” suggested Hilda, rather 
timidly. ‘ Anything would be better than the 
Vicar’s knocking up !” 

But Susan Durant was too practical to do 
more than smile at such a motive, and even 
Hilda soon saw how impracticable was the 
idea. 

‘*And you are really going to stay at the 
Grange all the autumn?” asked Susy, eagerly. 
“Hilda, it sounds almost too good to be 
true!” 

They went in quickly, for it was nearly 
dinner-time; and, though they were alone, 
punctuality was enforced by Lady Adela. 

There was only just time for the maid to 
array her young lady in her evening dress 
when the gong sounded, and they went down- 
stairs. 

Mr. Liston greeted Susy kindly; Lady 
Adela kissed her affectionately. 

It was a standing regret with the chaperon 
her niece had not been a’ gentle, yielding, 
creature like Miss Durant; then she might 
have married her satisfactorily. A wedding- 
ring being the heighth of that lady’s ambition 
for her charge. 

“ How is your father?" asked Mr. Liston, 
presently. ‘I met him the other day, and 
thought he looked fagged.” 

“He is working himself to death!” said 
Susy, sadly. ‘‘Idoso wish he would have a 
holiday! Do you know, Mr. Liston, he has 
not been away since Percy was a baby—seven- 
teen years ago?” 

“I wanted him to go abroad with me last 
year,” said Eustace, gravely, ‘‘ but he made 
8O many excuses. He told me, I believe, he 
was too old to travel ; but that is nonsense,” 

‘He is only forty-seven,” said Susy, in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ and I am sure that is not old.” 


“It is quite young!” put in Lady Adela, 


graciously. Being past that age herself, she 
was anxious people should think it quite 
juvenile, 

It was a delightfal evening, or Susy Durant 
thonght so. Really, it was quiet enough. 

A little music, a stroll in the gardens, then 
coffee, and a walk home in the soft, silvery 
moonlight, accompanied by Hilda and Mr. 
Liston. No one had gone out of their way to 
amuse her; the festivities afforded her were 





“It was easy to refuse that; easy to show 
him I could not spare my eldest girl ; and, 
besides, a convent was hardly the place for 
your father’s daughter. I believe Eustace 
Liston to be a very generous man, but your 
aor and I are both agreed in our opinion of 

im,”’ 

“Bat is he wicked?” asked Susy, awe- 
struck, 

Mrs. Durant laughed. 

“Should we let you go to his house if we 
thought so? No, Susy, I cannot explain it to 
you. | You must be content to let tne matter 
reat. 

The idea conveyed to Snsy was that her 
parents’ objection to her friend’s father were 
akin to those described in the old couplet,— 


“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 


Bat the discussion was interrupted by the 
entrance of the Vicar, with an open letter in 
his hand, and an unusually excited face. 

“Oh, Charles! is there anything the 
matter ?’’ ~ 

I take it, people must have become cali 
well used to trouble before they are always 
ready to expect it; but Mr. Durant only 
smiled at his wife, and said, quietly,— 

‘Have you forgotten my Oousin Alec ?”’ 

Hardly, considering the cousin, a wealthy 
cdlonist, usually wrote about Christmas, and 
sent handsome presents to the only relations 
he had left. 

Alexander, Grant’s “agents” at home des- 
patched a well-filled box yearly to Marchester 
Vicarage, which was generally found to con- 
tain just what the Durants had particularly 
wanted. So the mother grew cheerful directly 
she knew the correspondent was Alexander 
Grant, and Susy began to wonder why their 
cousin should have written quite six months 
The explanation > ple- A t 

C) tion was very simple- grea 
roe , eo he, tage to a Eagens, 

ough not y> am 
— but he was pencitenliy alone in he 
wor. 

He had been educated for the Church, and 
for three years had held the living of Steven- 
ton, in which township Mr. Grant lived. 

The merchant wrote that he was peculiarly 
indebted to Mr. Stone, who had once saved his 
life. If his cousin Charles could show him 
any kindness, he should feel personally grate- 


ful. 
He had directed Mr. Stone to go straight to 


every-day occurrences to the Listons; and: Marchester, and introduce himself at the 
yet, to poor Susy, her little visit seemed like Vicarage. 


& glimpse of Paradise. 


They were poor enough, this large family, 


“You enjoyed yourself, dear?’’ asked her but they were fall of hospitable ideas. They 
Le P 


mother the next day, as they sat at work’ would 


together, 


ve regarded it as positively shame- 
fal, after their cousin’s letter, not to invite 


‘It was delightfal, mother! Why will you Mr. Stone to be their guest, though where to 


and father never go to Oak Grange?” 

** We have given up society, Susy. That of 
our ten children has been enough for us for 
years.” 

“* Bat father does go out sometimes, and the 
Listons are such old friends. The Grange is 
BO near.”’ 

Mrs, Durant hesitated. Such a question 
she had long known must come. 

“Susy, I must try tos plainly, but you 
must be carefal nothing o my foment reaches 
Hilda, We do not like Mr. Liston!” 

Susy looked astounded. 

** He is so kind!” 

“Most kind and generous he has always 
been to us,” and there was a slight stress on 
the pronoun. ‘Perhaps, dear, you think we 


have no right to take his benefits since we do | better 


not like him ; but I beiieve to refuse his gifts 
would really pain him. We both loved hig 
wife very dearly. While she lived, I visited 
very often at the Grange. For her sake, 
Hilda is very dear to us both; but we agreed, 
long ago, we would never do anything that 
would bring us into close relationship with 
Mr. Liston. Do you know he offered to send 
you to the convent where Hilda was educated ?’’ 
‘** Really!" 





' 


| put him in that crowded house almost baffled 


their invention. - 

“When will he land? ” asked Mrs. Durant, 
ype | ; “does he come by the same mail 
as Alec's letter?” 

The Vicar inspecting the letter a second 
time discovered a postmark. 

“ By avcident this letter missed the mail, so 
that Stone will have been in England a week 
when you receive it. I had no idea where he 
would stay or I would ask you to write to him, 
but he is sure to call on you soon and I trust 
you will receive him ially for my sake.” 

Susy looked in despair. 

‘“* That is awfal; he may come unexpectedly 
at any minute, most likely on washing-day. 
Oh, cousin Alec might have ‘managed 


‘* My dear,” said her father, who, learned 
scholar that he was, was yet profoundly 
ignorant of the ways and customs of the 

olonies, ‘‘depend upon it he will not be par- 
ticular; they have things so rongh in new 
places, he is not likely to be critical.” 

“I wonder if he is young,” said Mrs. 
Durant, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Alec is about fifty, 
isn’t he?” 

“Fifty-four,” returned her husband, ‘and 





he is childless. I have often wondered he doey 
nos come home. I expect, though, Mr. Sfon, 
is much younger than Alec. Weil, we mngy 
make him welcome; he shan't say he found 
cold hearts in the old country.” 

Dinner was over. An afternoon hush 
fallen on the household; the children hag 
gone to a hay-making party, and the Vica; 
was visiting the poor in the far end of the 
parish, when a resounding double knock cam, 
at the front door. 

The servant was dressing, and Susy rose to 
open if, a little conscious that the blue cotto, 
was somewhat faded by repeated washing, 
Why would people come to call at three? j; 
would be much more considerate if they 
waited till four, by which time Betsy wonli 
attend on them. 

Slowly and half reluctantly, the Vicar’; 
daughter opened the door; then she started for 
the visitor was a perfect stranger, and one 
whose type was rarely seen in quiet, sleepy 
Marchester. 

She saw before her a man of eight or nine. 
and-twenty, so tall that he seemed to tower 
above everything, with dark wavy hair, 4 
grave, earnest face, and dark expressive bine 
eyes. He was dressed as a clergyman, and his 
pe had the irre: ble cut, the name. 
less air which tells of a superior tailor ; nos 
that there was anything in the least foppish 
about him ; he looked in every sense of the 
word a man. 

Susy, who was given to quick judgment, 
came to the conclusion he had known a great 
deal of trouble, and he had something on his 
mind, 

“Is the Vicar in?” 

His tone was full and musical, his manner 
as deferential as though the blue cotton had 
been the rarest silk. 

‘“‘ My father is out, but mother is at home 
» ET gil cums tnctelie x vedinge 2 wigs 

7 ill come ly; perhaps I mi 
wait for your father. He may be expecting me 
to call; as my friend Mr. Grant spoke of writ- 
ing to say I was in England.” 

A light broke on Sasy. 

‘* Are you Mr. Stone? Father only had the 
letter this morning, and we have been won. 
dering when ow would come.” 

Good daughter though she was, she decided 
Mr, Durant had been mistaken in two things. 
This stranger did not look as though he knew 
what “roughing it” meant, and he had an 
air of grin tnt nelen glee 

Mrs. Darant welcomed him with the gentle 
grace which no amount of home-cares deprived 
her of. 

He sat down and began to talk to them 
about Mr. Grant, as naturally as though be 
had known them for years. A 

‘He was the richest man in my parish and 
he did more good than you can think ; all 
Steventon has cause to be grateful to him.” 

‘* Dear old Alec,” said Durant, gently; 
“he went out more than eins § Cars 8g0, 
when I had not long been marri ut I have 
never forgotten his kind, hearty manner.” 

“IT have known him ever poe can 
collect,” said the clergyman, gravely, ‘a! 
there is no man I honour more ; he was a kind 
friend to my mother, and his house has been 
a home to me from boyhood.” 

“Is this your first visit to England, Mr. 
Stone?” 

He shook his head. 

‘I spent six months here when I was 
eighteen. I had wished to study at Oxford, 
but,” he hesitated, ‘ there were difficulties, ia 
fact the idea had to be given up. I was born 
in London and lived there till I my father, 
then my mother emi ; she hada brother 
at Cape Town, it seemed natural we 
should go to him. Mr. Grant was a paaseD- 
ger by _ same ay —- the acquaintance 
began then was never dropped. 

“TI am glad you came to us,” said Mrs. Du- 
rant, kindly. ‘This is but a dull place, but I 
hope you will spare us a few days.’ z 

“I hope to spend some time in Marchester, 
he replied, quietly. ‘I came down by the 
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morning train and have been looking about 


1 find there are lodgings to be had in a very |g 


ttage not far from Mr. Liston’'s 
fed T thoaght of taking them for a while.” 


« We ho ou would stay with us.” 
“ Dab I Poul be such a nuisance,” he said, 


ery myself he hag done a great deal of 
0 ” 


‘*And he is married, no doubt, and has a 
large family ?” 

‘‘He has been a widower for fifteen years. 
His only child is a daughter. She and my 


frankly, ‘for I have come to England on/ eldest girl are great friends.” 


tiresome business, and while 
ee Te progressing I shall have to go up and 


down to 


‘*She must be an heiress.” 
‘*To more money thaf she can count; but 


London pretty often. I hope you|she is not in the least arrogant or conceited. 


willlet me come in and see you while I am/I never met a franker, more simple-minded 


at Hazel Co ; it will be a treat to me to| girl.” 
have a peep at English-home life.” “I should like to see her.” 
Enter the Vicar, and the explanations had} The Vicar smiled. 


to be made all over again. He thought the 
plan of Hazel Cottage excellent. 
“J should have liked to have you here, but 


‘* You are pretty sure to do so soon. She is 
at the Grange now.” 


“The bishop told me she was to be a 


I fear our house is too crowded with children | duchess." 


to be a pleasant refuge. I know Mrs. Dell will 
make or thoroughly comfortable. She is a 
trifle dear; artists coming down to sketch 
have given her rather imposing notions of the 
yalne of her rooms, but the house is the 
prettiest in , and she takes a pride 
in her work.” 

‘Don't you think I had better go and set- 
tle matters with her now, or some of these 
artists you speak of may me.” 
© The two gentlemen for Hazel Cot- 
tage, promising to return for tea. As they 
paseed through the Vicarage gates Mr. Stone 
took a graver tone. 

“Mr, Darant, I hope you will not with- 
draw your countenance from me, but I must 
confess Iam here on unpleasant business. I 
have come over to lay claim to a property 
which I believe ismy just due. My profession 
is one of peace, but in this cause I must needs 
be warlike, A good deal of time I must spend 
in London, but my mother loved Marchester. 
Every stone of the old place was dear to her 
in her girlhood, and so it isa pleasure to me 
to think I may stay a little while among such 
peacefal scenes. But if pom think my errand 
diequalifies me for your friendship, please say 
80 frankly.” 

‘‘My dear sir," said the Vicar, simply, ‘I 
am pleased to know any friend of my cousin's. 
I don’t like quarrels, but men must fight for 
their own if they feel it right. To think that 
your mother lived here! Perhaps some of 
her family are left?" 

The younger man shook his head. 

“She was an m. Her only brother 
went to Africa. Itis from him I inherit the 
little income that makes me independent. 
My mother was but eighteen when she left 
Marchester for ever.” 

“To be married ?"’ 

“Oh, no! She was a good girl, but poor as 
poor could be. It was thought a rise in life 
for her to be engaged at a London shop. You 
see, I don't attempt to deceive you, sir. On 
one side—and the side I am proudest of—I 
come of plebeian stock. My dear mother was 
a shop-girl in a fashionable florist’s for two 
years, then she met my father. I think it 
was love at first sight. I only know he made 
her very happy, and his death nearly broke 
her heart,” 

‘And the fortune,” suggested Mr. Durant. 
“ What of that?” 

“My father was oqpetenee” said Stone, 
Proudly, ‘and entitled to a large property. I 
am his only son and I have come to England 
to ascertain if I have any chance of regaining 
what should have been my birthright.” 

“And meantime you will pitch your tent 
here? Iam very glad to hear it. You shall 
have our sympathy always, our society when 
you please.” 

“It is very kind of you to welcome a 
stranger,” 

“I don’t often have a chance of welcoming 
&nyone. We lead a very quiet life.” 

‘Who lives at Oak Grange? Mrs. Dell 
Pointed out the gates to me with great 
wiamph.” : 

‘The Listons; he is M.P. for the county.” 

“ Do you like him?” 

Mr. Durant parried the question. 


4 


Mr. Darant started. 
“Do you know the Bishop of Mar- 
chester ? ”’ 

**One of his sons was at the Cape for some 
time for his health, and we were intimate. 
The ——— very kind when I called; told 
me he would write to you and ask you as a 
favour if I might do a little church work while 
I stayed here.” ‘ 

Susy Durant went to bed with a light heart, 
all was coming right. She had not seen her 
father so bright for months as he had been in 
talking to their visitor, and rest and quiet 
seemed really within his reach since Mr. 
Stone plainly showed nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to act as a kind of 
amateur curate of Marchester. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was Sunday; a clear, bright day; a 
cloudless August sun overhead; soft, balmy 
air, and a sabbath stillness over all. To Hilda 
Liston it was the last of her quiet, of her 
dearly-loved retirement; for the next day by 
her aunt's wish, the old house would be filled 
with guests, and the humdrum domestic life 
a ~ 4 f uite to please th 

shad not gone q 6 young 
heiress lately, she had hoped tosee a great more 
of the Durants; bat beyond that one after- 
noon at the Vicarage, and Susy’s dinner at 
the Grange, there had been no meetings; and 
Mr. Liston told her he had offered ‘in as 
delicate a way as possible’’ to defray the ex- 
pense of a substitute for a month, and frank 
the whole family to the seaside ; and that the 
reply had been a firm but courteous refusal. 

‘*Perhaps you hurt his feelings?" sug- 
gested Hilda, ‘You see he is a gentle- 
man.” 

‘People with two hundred a year can’t 
afford feelings,” said the M.P., gravely. ‘‘ He 
ought to have considered hia children, Be- 
sides, I think his refusal was a positive slight 
to me.” 

‘‘ He knows how kind you are,” returned 
Hilda. ‘*He and Mrs. Durant have often 
pone Be I have the kindest father in the 
world.” ‘ 

The man of whom all the world spoke well 
half sighed as he replied,— 


“T have tried to take’ care of you, Hilda. 
I promised your mother to do m t for 
ou,” 
a She liked the Durants, didn’t she?" 


“She was perfectly infatuated with them 
both, and I must say Mrs. Durant was like a 
sister in her care of her; but they have always 
held aloof from me.”’ 

‘Don't vex yourself about it,’’ pleaded 
Hilda. ‘It come right some day.” 

The millionaire smiled half satirically. 

‘* If it does not I can afford to do without 
the of an obscure country vicar and 
his wife. Oome, my dear, the bells are ring- 
ing; we should be off. Your aunt is staying 
at home this morning, I suppose to prepare 
for the labours of to-morrow.” 

‘The pleasures,” contradicted Hilda. ‘‘ My 
aunts Adela will enjoy the company more than 
I shall.” 

They occupied the most imposing pew in 





“The whole world speaks well of him. I 


the church. From her corner Hilda could 





watch the Vicar's tall, manly figure as he 
stood reading the old familiar service, and 
catch sight of Susy, half hidden by a little 
throng of children; buat her eyes could not 
reach beyond to the white-robed choristers 
sufficiently to recognise their features. 

There seemed to be a stranger among the 
men, who towered a head or more above the 
rest ; bat she could distinguish nothing more 
about him. And it came on her as a shock 
when, after the singing of the second hymn, 
he walked towards the pulpit, which had 
never been occupied by any one bat her old 
friend. 

She saw a man in the pride of youth and 
strength, and she prepared herself for some- 
thing powerfal inthe way of preaching; but 
the sermon, when it came, was a revelation to 
her. The subject was hidden sin, and the 
text, Nathan’s denunciation of King David— 
“Thou art the man.” In strong, impassioned 
language the preacher sent his shafts home. 
There was no slumbering, no peacefal dozing 
this morning for the congregation. They 
were forced to listen, at first in spite of them- 
selves, and by-and-by they literally hung upon 
the stranger’s lips. The effort was not too 
long, or the strain would have been unendur- 
able. A brief quarter of an hour and the 
vicar spoke the blessing. The preacher, still 
with that look of rapt intensity on his face, 
had returned to his seat ; the spell was broken 
and the congregation filed out of church. _ 

It had been Hilda’s habit always to wait 
for Susy, and to walk with her as far as their 
paths lay together; but this morning Eustace 
Liston drew her hand through his arm at 
once saying,— 

‘‘We must make haste home, Hilda; your 
aunt will be wretched all alone.” ; 

But when they were once in their own 
grounds his pace relaxed, and his hurry seemed 
to have fled; he walked slowly on in perfect 
silence till Hilda, who did not like the solemn 
calm, exclajmed,— 

‘Papa, who could that have been?” 

“ Who ?—what?” asked Mr. Liston, lan- 
guidly. 

“The clergyman who preached. I could 
have sat and listened to him for ever. It was 
marvellous |” 

“ And I thought Darant had made a great 
mistake in | g his pulpit to a man only 
fit for a ranters’ meeting-house. I shall tell 
him s0 too.” 

Hilda looked disturbed. 

“I liked him very much, and I was so glad 
for the Vicar or any help.” q 

“T have offered the Vicar any help he likes 
to choose,” said the M.P., petulantly, ‘and I 
consider, after refusing my liberal proposal, it 
was a downright insult to allow this man to 

reach. If it goes on I shall appeal to the 

ishop.” 

Hilda listened as one in a dream. Never 
since she could remember had she seen her 
father so angry ; and his wrath seemed go un- 
a - altogether uncalled for, she was 

ZZ. . 

. A visitor came to lunch—Dr. Merton, the 
village surgeon. He had brought Hilda into 
the world and closed her mother’s eyes, 80 
that his acquaintance with the Listons was 
one of old standing. od 

He began at ence about the sermon, praising 
it even more than Hilda had done. His host 
fidgeted uneasily in his chair, but did not like 
to interrupt the flowing words with which the 
doctor expressed his pleasure. At last the 


ce came, 
‘* Why, sir,” the old man was saying, ‘ that 
young fellow would be an enormous power in 
one of our manufacturing towns. He has such 
a nt presence, too, which always 
impresses the lower classes. I told Durant 
he must get help, if it was only some young 
deacon ; but I never expected to see such & 
shining light as Mr. Stone at Marchester |" 
‘‘Mere claptrap!"’ said Eustace Liston, 
coldly. ‘Quite out of place in a village 
church. I was quite shocked Durant should 
allow such an exhibition!" _ 
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Dr. Merton stared. 

“ Why, everyone was delighted!" 

“Then they most be easily pleased.’’ 

‘* Well, really, Mr. Liston, £ think you are 
a little severe. I have heard dozens» of 
preachers in my time, but I never met with 
one I liked: better.” . 

“T am sorry to hear it. Unkind as it 
sounds, I hope the treat will not se repeated.” 

Dr. Merton looked dismayed. 

“ Why, it would give Derant a new lease of 
life to have a little regular ‘help! ”’ 

“ Then let him have a vurate,” 

‘There are several reasons against that,” 
said the doctor, coldly—* ten reasons, in fact.’’ 

“A poor man has. no. business: with ten 
children,” said Dustace Liston, irritably, “ if 
for their sake he has to place such mad ravers 
in his palpit!” 

“ May Llask if you have any acquaintance 
with young Stone, Mr. Liston?” 

be not. I don’t believe in. idle 

sons |” 


“But he is not precisely an idle parson. He 
held an important Colonial iiving for three 
, and-is now home on twelve months 

ve of absence to see his relatives.” 

“ I don’t like colonists.’ 

“ Well, they can turn out fineipreachers, at 
any rate,and I met Mr. Stone yesterday in 
the woods with Durant, who) introduced us. 
I must confess I was much taken with him.’ 

“ What induced him to eome:here?”’ 

‘I believe he has business in London, but 
cannot live there on account of his health.” 

“ That’s nonsense! He looks as strong as 
a horse.” 

Dr. Merton thought he had never seen the 
great man in such a disagreeable temper. 

‘* Well, that was what I gathered, Of course 
I could not cross-examine him in the open 
air, it would have looked as though I was 
touting for a patient. Anyway, he has taken 
Mrs. Dell’s rooms for three months certain.” 

“ He won't preach in this ch for three 
months,” said Hustace Listen, determinedly ; 
‘if I have to ses the Bishop about it!" 

‘* The Bishop is a friend of his.” 

** Nonsense!" 

“Ts’s a fact. Don't you remember that’ 
consumptive boy of his, who went abroad? 


He spent six months at the Cape, \and ‘this, 
very kind to him. It seems’ 
the Bishop is delighted at the idea of his: 


Mr. Stone was 


in the “ young fanatic.” 
Left to herself, Hilda would: have thought 
little more of the sermon and its preacher; 


incurred Mr. Liston’s displeasure, 

Monday came, and with it'the orowd of 
guests invited by Lady Adela. 

It was early as yet for country houses’ to 
fill, no shooting before the twelth, but then 
Oak Grange was noted for its hospitality: and 
had, besides, as its magnet, the girl whowould 
bring her husband a wedding portion:of more 
than a million. 

The Duke of Marchester was there; of 
course he never missed any chance of theeting 
Miss Liston. He had been -her ‘avowed ad. 
mirer for more than a twelvemonth, and, 
people said, only wanted a little encourage: 
ment to speak out. 

They were-not guite right; his Grace was 
not what is-called “in love” with Hilda it the 
least. He, like herself, was an :eligible parti, 
_ had become weary of the: traps laidyfor 

m. 

Hilda’s coldness had a charming novelty. 
Here, at least, was one'girl who did not seek 
him as a consequence. 

The two were fairly..good: friends, Hilda 
made use of him to secure ‘her against dan: 


| gerous téte-d-tétes, and:he, in-retarn, was her 


most attentive cavalier. He often thought 
they could get om admirably’ together; since 
neither of them believed in love, and both 
were too proud for jealousy. 

Miss Liston’s description of the Duke was 
rather unkind, Hewas, it istrue, rather con- 
ceited, but ‘not so much as might*have been ex- 
pected from the flattery continually showered 
on him, and though fond of all field:sports: he 
— care for other things than dogs and 

orges. 

He had passed five-and-twenty yoars with- 
out falling in love; his mother wasurgent 
that he should: ~ Hechimsélt: falt in- 
clined to settle down, but the choice of a wife 





was no easy matter since he'had -resolvei not 
to be married for his rank:and forttune. 

Hilda Liston was gets vy he thought 
seriously of murrying, and he was dimly.con- 
scious she was a stronger character than him. 
self, and that her abundant energy might be 


spending some time in the diocese, and has rather fatiguing in domestio life. 


invited him to preach im the cathedral.” 


Late that.afternoon Hilda missed her father, | Oak 


Still he was among the earliest arrivals. at 
‘and was shown into the Jong 


Grange, 
and going into his study found him busy read: gallery which ran all-round the house, where 


ing @ packet of old letters. 
‘Come: into’ the garden,” she: said, per- 
suasively. ‘' It is too. fine to stay indoors.” 


afternoon tea was progressing. 
Hilda, in a cream coloured cashmere: tea- 
gown, fastened at the waist by a Roman scarf, 


His face softened, as it always did at her looked lovelier than ever, and again the Duke 


voice. He swept the papers into a drawer, and 
followed his daughter. 


reflected what a charming mistress she’ would 
make for Marchester Towers. 


“Had you a headache at funch?’” asked! He took a chair very near the little ¢able 
she. “ Do you know you were terribly fierce. | Where she sat presiding: at the ten tray, and 


You neatly snapped the doctor's head off, and 
snubbed poor Aunt Addie unmercifally!” 


Mr. Liston might have said he had a head- 


ache then,and a heartache too, buf he only | 


looked fondly foto his chila’s face and told. 
her he hoped sie did not think him an ogre. 
‘*Never!” returned Hilda, simply. “ Bat 
I could not understand. you at all this morn- 
ing. You seemed so bent.on finding fault with 
that poor Mr. Stone!” 


Eustace Liston’s, face grew pale for a 
moment ag though some sudden pain had 
attacked him ; but he recovered quickly, and 
said in his usual voice,— | 

“‘ Did you ever find me unjast, Hilda?” 

“Never. Bat——” 

‘ Then rest assured I have good reasons for 
my present opinions. Ido not like what I see 
of Me. Stone, and if the Vicar persists: in | 
taking him up, I shall. ramonstrate seriously 
with him on the subjocs. Remember, I won't 
have you runviog in and ontof the Darants 
when he is there. I won't have my daughter 
introduced tv that young fanatic! ” 

If he had only known it, he-was going the 


to talk. 
‘*Loamshire agrees with you, Miss Liston. 
— quite recovered the fatigues of Lon- 
on ” 
‘‘ Tam very fondvof Loambhire,” said Hilda, 


| simply. “You secitismyhome. I'wasborn 


here.’ 

“So was,” confidedthe Dake. ‘ Nothere, 
of conrse, but at the Towers, only two miles 
off. I-don’t think you have:seen the Towers, 


| Miss Liston? My mother has ‘been away 


almost ever sinc3 you came’ bavk to 
but she is at home new and would beso pleased 
to show you the gardens.” 

‘‘ Aad the fountains and the aviaries? ’ said 
Hilda; smiling, ‘“ Do youdknow, Duke, E have 
a friend whose greatest: wish is to’ see the 
grounds of Marchester Towers.” 

The Duke looked highly gratified. 

‘* Any friend.of yours would ‘be welcome, I 
am sure, Miss Liston. Who is it? anyone I 
know?” 

“She is not here,” said Hilda, watchi: 
his glance wandering round thegallery. ‘She 
ia a small child of five: years old. Why-she 
should have fixed her hopes on seeing your 


precise way to make his daughter interested 
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ey 
gardens I can’t imagine, butat present it j, 


the dream of ‘her days.” 

“You must bring sr over some day, 
Wi Not hidden on the'peemi . 
a hidden on premises,” said Hija 
lightly. ‘She ie a neighbour. of ours, abd 
"Pith tell rang and th aispe 
: rang’ 6 compan r 
\dvess ‘for dinner. The Dake took in at 
Adela in right of his rank; and Hilda fell 4 
a certain baronet to whom she had a seer 


antipathy. 

Sir Owen Glenmore: was a rigid abstainer, 
‘and rode his hobby determinedly on all ooca. 
sions. Mise Liston dislitted “him, having 
made fun of his tiny sorap of blue ribbop 
‘and Sonne told him ‘nothing would induce he 
to the pledge. 

Even apart from his hobby'she did not ad. 
mire Sir Owen. He was'a inquisitive 
man, seemed alwayy trying to out people's 
secrets, if they had sdeh tiiege; in short, in 
‘thé privacy of her ow heart, the heiress had 

ef him thé **ferret,” and it must be 
confessed the nick name was not ill-chosen, 
beens. pretwrntie abighbodr thin Sir One 
a han Sir Owen, 
wi Seapemenngen eater tao 
‘next cé $ ‘on inquiring 
‘there was a Band of ‘Hope in the parish, ani 
‘hearing’ there was rot, he ‘grew #80 ‘animated 
that he declared hs would’seall ‘on the Vicar 
‘and remonstrate with him the'next day. 

“ What ‘was: Glentioré-sayifig to you at 
dinner ?’ demandedthe Dake later on. “ You 
looked like: amartyr, I eanassure you!" 

* Amé felt Tike one! " comfessed Hilda, “1 
‘do believe ‘he isa goodman, but ‘he sone 
goodness very trying to other 8, ink,’ 

“* EF gee—blae ribbon. -Has‘he ‘any hope of 
converting you?” 

‘None. I am too far gone: He: ‘talks of 
calling ‘on the: Vicar; and ‘trying to start a 
Temperance Society in she Bag 

“ By the way, J otghtto'call on the Vicar. 
A dozen Bem or -so ago he coached me for 
‘Eton; and: I\rentembershe was an: out-ani. 
verses aemng He'‘had a pretty wife and 


children. 
“ Mrs, Darantis justias pretty as ever; bat 
there are ten‘children now |" 
“ Ten children |” 
ss Yes, and his insome is ‘two hundred 


‘* T¢ must be starvation |” 

“Oh, no! it is only-w cotistant going with- 
‘out whatever you want. ‘It was one ‘of his 
little girls I was telling you'of’ this afternoon.” 

‘I tell you what, Miss Listen, when Glen- 
more goes over to convertthe Vica to blue 
ribbon, couldn’s you and I go with him? | 
couldn’ venture by m » after’ all these 
years of neglect. It's often‘been.on mind 
to-go ; but Ichave for, . BE remember Mr. 
Darant perfectly. My anole was living then, 
‘and hia’ boys: were very small folks indeed; 
bat Mr. Durant took # gteat deal of trouble 
with me. He used-to come over tothe White 
Houee three times‘a: week. Imust have called 
‘to say ‘ good-bye’ when I went to Eton, for! 
remember Mrs. Durant y, and my 
mother saying she was too good for a poor 
little village - like 3 ‘Bat, bless me, I 


agined 

Hilda shook-her head. 

**He-has been’ Visar of«Marehester more 
than twenty years, and I see no chance of 


‘promotion. : 

“Well, we'll go-over in- any case,” said the 
‘Duke; lightly. He wae not abad young fellow. 
His father had only borne the honoure of Duke 
a few mionthe, and ‘so the present peer had 
come to his honours early, and for years he 
had wot been near the place from which he 
took bis titie, Hi¢mother was an invalid, and 
he was very fond’ of her. He possessed 4 
te 


” in @ much milder climate than that 

‘of Marchester, and it had seemed more natural 
to go there for country air. ae 

No thought of disobedience was in Hilda's 
mind. Her father had eaid he would not have 

her meet Mr. S:one; but he was staying ot 
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1 Cottage, and so a-call at the brew 
a poems enough, and she could hardly 
have refused the Dake's request without rude- 
ness. What didtronble her was the fear that 
Mre. Durant might notquite like the attention. 

Sir Owen could be sent. into the study—a 
tiny room always xeady for visitors; but the 
Dake was quite a different matter. The 
gentle mother might.not care for him to see 
her busy about: a hundred and one small 
matters ; still that-mustbe risked. - 

Familiar with the household ways, Hilda 
knew that four o'clock was-the most conve- 
nient time for callers, and so she took care to 
reach the Vicarage about that hour. 

Sir Owen had diecoursed glibly of the move- 
ment the whole way, but-the Dake had 
unusually silent. 

“ I¢ seems to me,’ said the young man to 
Hilda, as they turned in at the gate, “fate 
must be di hard to leave such a man 
as Durant in:poverty for the best part of his 
life.” 

Hilda liked him better than she had ever 
done before as she answered,— 

Tnimwsiphege 
their feelings, es y the girls.” 

The Dake shrugged his shoulders. 

“ = you mean there-are grown-up daugh- 
ters?” ‘ 

“ Oneis nineteen. Thereare seven younger 
ones.” f 

The poor Duke drew & mental picture of a 
group of close ped heads and lanky figures 
clad in plain calico gowns of one uniform 
pattern. 1¢ was an amazing spectacle to him 
when Susy opened: the door, in her pretty 
summer muslin, her fair hair as tastefull: 
dressed as Hilda’s own. Tie masculine mi 
could not see:the gulf between Hilda’s lace 
dress and that; simple coloured muslin ; he 
was intently reki 3 

“ You don't remember me, Miss Durant!” 
he said, good-naturedly ; “‘ but when I was a 
boy I gave your father a lot of trouble, 80! 
being at Oak Grange I tI would ran 
overand thank him. Then, here’s Sir Owen 
Glenmore, who: thinks it's his daty to make 
everyone wear an inch of blue ribbon, and he’s 
come toask the Vicar about it. We were both | 
too bashfa! to venture by ourselves, so Miss 
Liston kindly brought us under her pro- 
tection.” 

“ Father is inthe study,” said Susy, gently. 

“ Then if you will show Glenmore the way 
no doubt he will be happy to plunge into his 
important business; and as Miss Listoniand 
lare not converts to his schemes, perheps we 
may be allowed to talk to Mrs. Durant till 
the Vicar is at-liberty,”’ 

‘I will show him into the parlour, Susy,” 
re Hilda, “I know the way as well as you 

0.” 

But she was not prepared for what she 
found there. 

Miss Durant and her needlework were ex- 
pected sights, but the tall stranger who had 
80 excited her father’s anger sat opposite, a 
book in his hand, from. w; he seemed 
have been reading'aloud. 


Hilda need not have feared. Mrs. Durant 
was & lady born, and no visitors, however 
exalted, could‘shake her gentle courtesy. She 
welcomed Marchester as simply ae though 
she had seen-him constantly, and laughed 
when she heard of Sir Owen’s errand. 

Then the Dake, who really could be enter- 
taining when he liked to. exert himself, began 
telling his hostess and Susy why he had been 
away from Loamshire so long, and Hilda 
perforce found herself talking to the young 
clergyman, 

He was a handsome man—she admitted 
that at once—and his blue eyes had no 
pee ee “ap cow per to a pe could 

er throug through. 8 voice 
had @ rich musical intonation, and he was 


evidently a man of cultare and refinement; |) : stronge 
accustomed to intellectual society, and able to}Vicar’s life, but they can’t afford it. 
did-you think of Mr. Stone?” 


take his part in it. 
“ How do you like Marchester?” asked the 





heiress, with perhaps the faintest soupgon of 
patronage in her voice. 


quietly ; ‘and one that a man could hardly 
tire of.” 


Miss Liston, thinking the answer would in- 
terest her father. 


health.” 


ailed anything in my life. 
Liston, simply because I please to be here,”’ 


small a place to attract a stranger. Anyone 
been only in England for a short time must have 
80 many places 


was-here before as a boy of eighteen, and the 
length of my stay depends entirely on myself. 
There is no-one whose opinion Iam bound to 
consult. I am that muck pitied individual— 
a lonely :man."’ 


unless relations are very dear friend 
their 2? 


the world.” 
ca 


calmly, his words es he had: not, as she 
imagined, referred to 


@ young man, and 
long-lived race.” 


yone 
like Eustace Liston, M.P., while the: tablets 
in the church show that his ancestors usually 
exceeded their three score:and-ten.”’ 


oldest in the county, bailt.even before the 
church, Everyone who passes through Mar- 
chester comes to look at the Grange.” 


ought to have been followed 
to Mr. Stone: himeelf,and remembering her 
father’s remarks, she dared’ not. give it. 
Perhaps he noticed her: red cheeks, for he 
suddenly addressed: himesif to Mrs. Darant, 
and the conversation became general till the 
party was reinforced: by the Vicar and Sir 
Owen, and soon after Hilda rose to go. 


to Hilda, as they walked homewards; “ but 
why did you deceiveyme: by saying they were 


being gentlefolks there is a refinement even 
to! about their poverty, and having a sensitive 
¢ pride they are as careful as possible to make 
The introductions were made in due form. | no allusion to their soanty means.” 


would be an ornament to any ball-room.” 


Two hundred a year leaves little: margin for, 
pleasure.” 


poverty?” demanded Hilda, hotly. ‘* They 
are not beggars!” 
long enough, here observed that all. the | 


Durants practically belonged to» the Biue 
Ribbon Army, though they wore no badge. 


‘*Ts it not lovely ?”’ 
“A lovely place, indeed!’ he answered, 


‘“ Are you going to stay here long?” asked 
“‘I¢ depends entirely on circumstances.” 


‘* Dr. Merton told us you were here for your 


‘‘ He must have misunderstood me. I never 
I am here, Miss 


‘I should have thought. Marchester too 


to see,” 
Mr. Stone smiled. 
“I did most of my‘ sightseeing” when I 


* You speak as if you liked it?” 
‘‘PerhapsI do. I have many. friends, and 
scan fill 


Hilda looked mystified. 
“I should be miserable if I were alone in 


“TI do not think you need fear such a 

lamity.” 

She blushed crimeon, and Stone. went on 

her probable marriage. 

“Your father is, comparatively speaking, 
the Listons are usually a 

‘+ How can you know ?” 


He smiled.at her eagerness. 
“An can. tell the age‘of:a public man 


‘+16 is a beaatiful old church,’’ 


‘* And our house is beautiful oo. . It isthe 


She broke off: abruptly. Such a sentence 
by an invitation 


‘*T like-those people,’’ said the Duke simply 


oor?” 
She cpened her eyes. , 
“They are poor—miserably poor, only 


“But Miss Dorant isa young lady. She 
‘‘ Only her chance of entering one is small. 


‘J call it infamous.” 

“nantes nag 

“ eas ing poor.” 

‘*Did you expect them to exhibit their 


Sir Owen, who thought he had. been silent 


‘“Of course they belong: to it,’ said Hilda, 
‘‘Good wine would: probably make 
r and lengthen the | 
What | 





“A very promising young man,” said Bir , 


Owen, condescendingly. ‘‘ I hope to see more 
of him. Is he to marry that pretty little 
friend of yours?” 

‘‘Hardly,” said the Dake. ‘‘ They haye 
not known each other a week. You: are td0 
rapid in your conclusions, Sir Owen.” 

Sir Owen left them at the entrance to the 
grounds,-and the other two went on alone. 

“T like the Durants,” said the Dake, 


slowly. “It is a shame to think of their 
ing buried here.” 
“The remedy is easy. Give the Vicar a 
better living.” 


“I would if I had one. You and Miss 
puaee are great friends, I suppose? ”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘‘ Yon tell-each otker everything ?”’ 

“‘ Not quite,” 

‘Bat generally? Do you think she means 
to marry that gigantic clergyman?” 

“ What a fanny question! I never dreamed 
of Susy marrying any one. She seems to me 
quite indispensable to her family.” 

“ What a shame !” 

Hilda turned on him reproachfally. 

“I think it the greatest blessing life can 
offer—to be necessary to some one.” 

He did nos tell her..she was neceszary to 
him, He.made the strangest possible reply, 
considering they both knew they were sleet 
on as certain one day to be husband and 


“] thought you did not believe in love? 
“ 1 ” , 


“Yet you call it. the greatest earthly ne . 
> 


piness ‘ to be necessary to some one else;’ w 
that means love! ”’ 

“Does it?” said Hilda, slowly; ‘ but 
Duke, I never.told you I did not believe in 
love!” 

‘“ Do you ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, thoughtfally. ‘ At 
least for some.people! _ I think, if the world 
to. you. means just one person, if to secure 
their happiness you would die, if all jo 
without them were valueless, why then I 
that means love!”’ 

He smiled. 

“T should never have guessed you to be 
romantic!” 

“Tam not!” 

“‘ Pardon me, youare! I shall never forget 
your definition of love, Miss Liston!” 

“ Bat you think it far-fetched.” 

He hesitated. 

“Not for some people! Some of us have 
finer sensibilities, and more soul than others. 
I don’t think I could ever realize such an 
ideal, but I believe it is to be realized.” 


Hilda knew as*well.as.thongh: he had told . 


her in. words, that he.was giving up the 
thought of wimning her, that one. at least of 
her long list of admirers was disposed of, and 
unlike most women she did not feel a single 
pang. She liked the Dake of Marchester 
better. than she had ever done before, the 
moment she knew he would never ask her to 
be his. wife. 

The Dake broke the silence that followed. 

“ What did you think of Mr. Stone?” 

‘] liked him, but he seemed odd!” 

‘| He's a clever fellow,” admitted the Duke, 
‘but peculiar, very peculiar; I don’t think he 
would makethat pretty girl happy.” 

“Dake,” exclaimed Hilda, laughing, ‘t you 
are a’ most inveterate match-maker. I am 
sure Busy would never fancy any one in love 
with her just because she saw a good deal of 
him.” 


“ Does she never come to stay with you?” 

“Never to stay. They can’t spare her, 
but she often spends an afternoon with me. 
Her parents never opme. The fact is,” Hilda 
lookt 4. straight into his honest face and felt 
sure she could‘trust him, “they do not like 
pape!” 

“Not like Mr. Liston? Why, I thought 
every one adored him!" 

Hilda shook her head. 

“T cannot understand it, but they do not like 
him, and I think hesees it. Iam afraid there 
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will be an open breach soon, for my father 
objects to Mr. Stone.” 

“Why, I thought you said he was a 
stranger ?” 

“To his preaching I should say. Last 
Sanday he gave usa very powerful sermon, 
and papa said he was not fit for a church 
palpit.” 

The Duke opened his eyes. 

“I consider your father the finest man and 
the most impartial jadge I ever saw; but I 


am surprised at this! Do you know, I took 
rather a fancy to Mr. Stone!” 
** S80 did I!” 


‘* Did he remind you of any-oné you know?” 

‘No; every now and then something in his 
voice struck me as familiar, but I could not 
account for it, so supposed it fancy.” 

“Ah!” said the Duke, lightly, ‘these 
resemblances are often mere tricks of fancy. 
By the way, Miss Liston, how old is your 
father? The Vicar told me he was not forty- 
eight, and I was wondering which was the 
senior!” 

** Papa is forty-four!" 

*“‘Ah! He looks older; that’s the wear and 
tear of public life. My mother is always 
worrying me to take to politics; but I tell 
her I don’t want to grow old before my time.” 

Eastace Liston met them in the hall, well 
pteaged to see his wilful heiress with the man 
whom above all others he desired for her 
husband, 

“* Where have you been to ?” he asked, plea- 
‘santly. “You have deserted .the tennis- 
ground, it seems,” 

“* We have been to the Vicarage,” said the 
Duke, “and Iam delighted with the Durants ! 
Mr. Liston, why has that man never got on?” 

_He noticed the atiff cold look which crossed 
his host’s face, and remembered Hilda's con- 
fidence, 

“There are very few rich livings in the 
Bishop's gift,” resumed Mr. Liston, calmly, 
‘and Durant objects to private patronage.” 

“He didn’t seem to me the kind of man to 
et gate eee views.” 

** Well, perhaps he objects to my patronage,” 
replied Liston, scornfully ; ‘‘ probably that is 
it. He accepted the living of Marchester 
from my father, but there are two others in 
ury gift, both 
each as it fell vacant to Mr. Durant, and he 
has refused both; after that I wash my 
pre of him! You can’t help a fellow like 

a ”» 

The Duke went on to the billiard-room, 
Hilda followed hér father into the study. 

“I thought I told you, Hilda, I would not 
have you running in and out of the Vicarage.” 

Hilda opened her eyes. It was quite a new 
thing for her to be found fault with. 

*‘T had not been there for some days, papa, 
and the Duke wanted me to take him this 
afternoon. I thought, as Mr. Stone had lodg- 
ings at Hazel Cottage, there was no chance of 
my meeting him, but he was there. I think 
you would like him if you knew him. He isa 
thorough gentleman, and there is something 
very taking about him!” 

“TIT do not intend to know him!” said the 
M.P., coldly. # And I insist, Hilda, apon your 
obeying me. Once forall, I will not have you 
intimate with this man whom Darant 
picked up!” 

There were tears in her dark eyes. After 
twenty years of unlimited indulgence harsh 
words are apt to be painful. But Hilda was 
a Liston, and had her full share of pride; 
without another word she left the room. 

Eustace Liston wenf slowly to a small 
cabinet which stood in a recess, and, unlock- 
ing it, took ont a small decanter and a wine- 
glass ; he filled the latter and swallowed the 
contents at a draught. He was in public the 
most abstemious of men—the last one would 
have suspected of secretly indulging in wine 
or spirits. In point of fact the little carved 
decanter held neither, but a very powerful 
restorative prescribed by a celebrated phy- 
éician, 

Wr. Liston had been taking it for more 


than a year, but to avoid comment kept it 
locked up out of sight. He would hardly have 
liked anyone, even the physician who recom- 
mended it, to know how often he had had 
recourse to that little glass bottle since Sun- 
pe He had hardly turned the key of the 
cabinet when, after a rap at the door, the 
butler entered. 

hes There is a gentleman asking to see you, 
sir.’ 
“ What name, Jadkins?” 

‘“‘ He did not give his name, sir. It's the 

young, clergyman—him that’s staying at Mrs. 


“IT can’t see anyone, Judkins. I am par- 
ticularly en this afternoon. Stay, 
though,” as the man was abont to retreat ; 
“I daresay he wont stay long. You can show 
him in.” . 

“It would have looked suspicious to re- 
fuse,"’ he muttered to him in the brief 
moments he was left alone. “ After all I may 
be terrifying myself for nothing. Better set 
the doubt at rest once for all!” 

Judkins ushered in the visitor and closed 


Eustace Liston rosé from his seat at the 
carved oak writing-table and looked fall into 
the y man’s The scrutiny was re- 
turned. Then, seeing the did not 
offer any apol for his intrusion, or yet 
attempt any ary greeting, Mr. Liston 
took the initiative. 

“You wished to see me, I think? Perhaps 
you are with a message from the 
Vicar. I notice he very rarely comes here 
himself.” 

‘“‘T have no message from Mr. Durant. My 
visit is purely s personal matter.” 

“ Pray sit down.” 

But the young clergyman did not take the 
offered chair. He kept his former —,- 
and stood opposite Mr. Liston, facing him. 

“TI think you can guess my errand, sir?" 

“I never guessed anything in my life,” re- 





turned the famous statesman; ‘‘and I am 
not fond of enigmas. If you have business 
with me, I must trouble you to state it briefly, 
for my time is valuable.” 

‘‘Tt was not quite so valuable nine-and-twenty 
years ago,” said the clergyman, gravely, 


of far more value. I have offered | ‘‘ when you went to London and wrecked 


what had been a happy home by conduct as 
cruel and wicked as ever went unpunished ! ” 

‘‘T repeat I am ready to listen to you, but I 
must ask you to keep to the point. If I can 
be of any service to you, tell me; if not, I see 
no use in prolonging this interview.” 

“ Will you cast your though$s back to the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-nine? Perhaps 
you have forgotten its events? "’ 

**I am not likely to, for it changed my 
whole life. Till then I was a portionless 
younger son; my brother’s death made me my 
father’s heir.’’ 

‘It did not /” came fiercely from the other. 

It was curious to see how like he looked to 
Eustace Liston as they stood there ite 
each other. No wonder Hilda had thought 
= eS 04 » ere Be might —_ sat 

‘or many of the pictures e great ery, 
for he had the Liston features and thelr dark 
blue eyes. 

“I¢ did not!” he repeated, determinedly. 
“The moment Thomas Liston, my father, 
died, his rights descended to me—his only 
son!” , 


Mr. Liston smiled. 

** You are welcome to refer to our family 
lawyer. You are welcome to cross-question 
tenants, friends, and neighbours; one and all 
will tell you my brother died unmarried.” 

‘Tf go,” asked Stone with almost painful 
calmness, “why did you h to London 
and seek ovt a woman who never done 
you any harm? Why did you tell her her 
husband was dead, since according to your 


tale she had no husband ?” 
“It was a foolish attachment—a boyish 
romance |!” 
‘‘A boyish romance, perha 


; but a true 





not face his 


and legal marriage. He coul 





father’s wrath, his friends’ ecorn, and so he 
kept it secret for nearly eight years; but 
though his wife and child lived in modest 
obecurity, though they were never called by 
his name, you know he never dreamed of 
denying their claims on him. He had con- 
fided the truth to you. He had begged you— 
with a seeming pregentiment of his fate—to 
protect them if any ill befell himself.” 
‘* I acted for the best,” said Liston, frigidly, 
‘‘ For your own interests, yes. You went to 
tell my mother, and told her she was a widow. 
You did not spare her one blow, did not 
save-her one pang. She was a widow, and 
her husband had left no will. She had not 
the slightest claim on his family. The child 
they would take and provide for on the con- 
dition she never tried to see him again.” ° 
“Go on!” said Liston, coolly, ‘at least I 
gave her her free choice!” ; 
* You did not,” said his strange guest, 


“You let her think her child—her only child, . 


remember—would be condemned to eat the 
bread of charity, would be a hated dependent 
instead of heir of all. She was a woman of 
the people, who knew nothing of law and en- 
tail. She never knew her child was the lawful 
heir of the estate ahe remembered from earliest 
girlhood ; she thought—aye, and you made 
her think—it wasa choice for her boy between 
poverty and love with his mother, and the 
bitter bread of charity scornfully doled out by 
his father's brother." 

‘You seem wonderfully learned in my 
motives."’ 

“* Your conscience will tell you if I speak 
the truth. My mother chose poverty, and her 
child and she aailed by the next steamer for 
the- Cape, where she had a brother; but she 
took with — the rom ee of her marriage and 
my birth. They are now in my ion.”’ 

“White aa smalls had grown the facs of his 
listener. Eustace Liston felt one word written 
before him in letters of fire, and that one word 
was Burn! 

‘ Is is adramatic story!” he said, when he 
had rallied from the shock, ‘‘and shows a 
powerful imagination. I wonder really, Mr. 
Stone, you never thought of the stage asa pro- 
fession | I should say it would have suited you 
exactly |'’ 

“You know what I have told you is no 
imagined narrative, but a plain statement of 
facts!’ repeated Thomas Stone. 

‘Pardon me, facts need proofs; besides, 
there are one or two very important dis- 
crepancies in your charming history.” 

‘* Name them?” 

** Bupposing we admit for a momsnt your 
story is true. why have you kept silence co 
long? Why did you and your mother make 
no effort in all these years to claim your 
rights and turn out the usurper ?” 

** That is easilyanswered. My mother was 
not learned in points of law. She had no 
acquaintance with the entail of this estate, 
She knew that old Squire Liston had two sons, 
and that the younger was his favourite. 
Her husband had told her over and over again 
his father would be farious if he learned his 
marriage. She took it for granted that when 
he heard his eldest son had left a low-born 
widow and a son, he would at once put you in 
your brother's place. Then you see—per- 
haps because she was not a lady born”’—he 
added, bitterly, ‘‘ my mother was not mercen- 
ary. Her brother had made money—he meant 
to leave her all he had. He wasarising man, 
and as his nephew, I was sure of a recognised 

ition in the colony. She was quite content 
to think she had given me a tleman’s edu- 
cation, and never coveted th for me.” 

‘* You are more ambitious!’ 

“T want my rights!” said the younger 
man, coldiy. “I might never have heard of 
them, but for making the acquaintance of the 
Bishop of Marchester's son. The poor lad, 
an exile from home, was full of his native 
place. I recognised at once the home of my 
mother’s childhood, and knew that Oak Grange, 
which he dessribed as the loveliestestate in the 
county, must be the heritage which my father 
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e thought his. I heard of the famous 
betgcian who owned it, and knew he must be 
the man who bad shown such scant pity and 
kindness to my mother. 

“My informant went farther, and told me 
of the beautifal Miss Liston, the greatest 
peiress in England. I thought then, since 
anequal marriages seemed proverbial in our 
family, my cousin might displease you in her 
choice of a husband; and I said to my young 
friend I supposed you were ambitious for her. 
His answer revealed the wrongyou had done me 
ail these years. ‘Mr. Liston worships her,’ the 
lad said; ‘but, you know, she can marry who- 
ever she likes, for the property is entailed. 
Suppoking she liked to choose a sweep for a 
husband, she would be mistress of Oak 


e.” 

ool andecsteo’ all then. I knew why you 
had so studiously prevented a meeting between 
your father and my mother; why you had 
advised her—even in her distant home—to 
pear the name of Stone, lest your father should 
pear of her existence, and deprive her of his 
erandson. Oh! it was a well-worked out 
acheme; but I understand it all now!” 

There was &® moment’s hesitation. The 
guilty man knew his sin was written on his 
face; knew that the proofs against him were 
overwhelming; buat yet he hesitated, After 
posing as a public benefactor, a man of spot- 
jess character and strict integrity, his fall was 
terrible to contemplate. 

“J knew it!” he said, hoarsely, ‘From 
the moment I saw you in the pulpit, and 
heard your voice, I knew you had found me 
oat. After nine-and-twenhty years! To think 
that for nine-and-twenty years my life has 
been - acted lie, and now detection has 
come!” 

His nephew was touched to the heart by the 
atter despair of his attitude. 

“I don’t want to make hard terms,” he 
said, gently. ‘“Ican prove my claim. I can 
prove the truth of every word I have spoken, 
vat Iam young. I have my profession, and 
enough money for my wants. If you like to 
keep things as they are for the rest of your 
life, I will consent. I should not like to turn 
you out of your home. And what should I do 
with such @ place as this?” 

But, despite his secret sin, despite those 
years of deceit, there was some good in Eustace 
Liston. 

“No,” he said, gravely; “I would rather 
the truth were known now, for my child's 
sake, She must not marry as the heiress of 
Oak Grange, only for her husband to discover 
she isa beggar. Worse than a beggar, for if 
you come on me for the back rents, every 
penny of the money my father left me 
must go! Hilda and I shall be homeless 
refagees |”’ ; 

“You shall never be that while I live; 
azd”—here he coloured, almost as though he 
were asking a favour instead of conferring 


one, “I don’t see why anyone should know | here. 


how things exactly were. If I take the papers 
—_ of to your family lawyers, and claim 
to be your elder brother's son, why need any- 
ons know you were aware of my existence all 
these years? I can answer for it, no one 
shall ever guesa the trath from me, You, 
surely, have told no one?” 
.., | Lnever told creature. I hada dangerous 
illness & year or two after I married, and I 
was delirious. My wife learned the trath 
then, not all, only enough to embitter her life, 
aad make her fade away like a summer 
flower! Yes, Oak Grange has cost me dear! It 
blighted my wife's life, it killed my children 
in infancy. Only Hilda was spared me, and 
“ow the blow must fall on her!” 

“ Need she know ?”” 

The other looked at him entreatingly. 

Only manage that she does not ; only act 

80 that my child never learns how vile acreature 
ped i” loved, and I will bless you all my 

“I think it can be done!” said the clergy- 
man, slowly. “I would rather remain Mr. 


Stone all my days than that her fature should ! 


be clouded. The Dake of Marchester seems a 
fine, manly fellow. I don’t think my 
cousin's change of fortune will make any 
difference to his wishes,”’ 

“The strangest part is that Hilda always 
wished to be poor. I never saw a girl of 
simpler tastes, or one who cared less for being 
an heiress. I suppose you will tell the 
Durants ?”’ 

“Not at all. Believa me, shall tell no one 

at all!” 
“‘T believe they suspect it. I believe they 
have suspected something of the sort ever 
since my wife's death. They have shunned 
me always.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Hixpa came down to dinner that night with 
a strange sinking at her heart. It was the 
first time she and her father had ever been at 
variance, even for one hour. She was quite 
glad when the guests had dispersed, and she 
wad free to pay that visit she never missed, 
the five minutes alone with her father in his 
study, which always ended her day. 

He was sitting waiting for her in his usual 
place, and the eyes that met hers had no 
trace of anger in their depths. 

“Mr. Stone has been to see me, Pussy ?”’ 

Hilda started. Had her father’s pet 
antipathy really ventured to call on him; 
and was the Squire really going to change 
his opinion ? 

‘' Oh, papa! what did he say to you?” 

“He said a great deal, dear, and he made 
me think very highly of him. We all make 
mistakes, Hilda, and mine was a great one 
_— I took a prejudice against Thomas 

tone.” 

‘Papa, are you really going to like him 
in spite of his being a Colonial? ” 

‘He is not Colonial, Hilda. He was born 
in England of English parents, and his father 
was once my dearest friend.” 

‘* And you quarrelled ?” 

‘No, child! Death took him. The widow 
and her boy went to Africa then. Hilda, you 
often say you are tired of being a fashionable 
young lady. You tell me you dream some- 
times of what you would do if I lost my 
fortune, Do you really mean, child, that you 
are not afraid of poverty?” 

‘‘T am not afraid of it a bit, but-——” 

‘‘T have lost every penny I have in the 
world, dear, and Oak Grange, too. The 
gentleman you have known as Mr, Stone is 
your own cousin. My elder brother's son. 
He is the true owner of Oak Grange, dear. 
You and I have never been anything but 


ary oat 

‘* But we did not know it,’”’ pleaded Hilda. 

“And now we can give it all up to him; onl 

papa, yqu will feel it. You lived here wit 

mamma, All your happy days were spent 
” 


He could not tell her that all his days since 
his brother's death had been one long remorse. 
He could not tell her that Oak{Grange had 
killed her mother. 

Hilda broke the silence. 

“ Will i¢ be known at once? When shall 
we have to go away, papa?” 

“I¢ will not be known yet. I shall give 
your aunt a hint to invite no more guests 
when these leave us. Then I think you and 
I had better go away quietly somewhere 
together,” 

But it was not to be. Whether the shock 
of his guilty secret being discovered after all 
these years was too much for Eustace Liston ; 
whether he had recourse to the great phy- 
sician’s remedy too often; no one will ever 
rightly know, but when his valet went to call 
him the next day he found him quite dead. 
A smile of inexpressible beauty on his calm 
features. 

There was a letter on the table addressed to 
the Vicar of Marchester. Mr. Durant never 
showed that letter even to his own wife. The 





contents ran thus: 





“Dear Durant,—Something tells me you 
have suspected my secret always, even though 
you have never hinted a word of it to me. 
Well, my secret will be common property 
soon. For my dead wife's sake, be good to 
Hilda. I have left you and the Bishop her 
guardians; and the sum of money mentioned 
in my will is justly hers. It was a present 
from her godfather, only it seemed to me too 
trifling to invest. Heaven bless you! Let 
my child think of me kindly still — 


“Eustace Lisroy.”’ 


Dr. Merton came in hot haste, but could 
only say that his friend had been dead some 
hours. There would be no necessity for an 
inquest. Mr. Liston saffered from heart- 
disease. He, himself, had warned him of it. 

The guests forsook the house at once, with 
loud protestations of sympathy for the be- 
reaved heiress; only the Duke of Marchester 
said simply to Hilda when after many efforts 
he contrived to see her,— 

‘‘T shall send my mother over to take care 
of you. Somehow I think she understands 
trouble better than Lady Adela, and—Miss 
Liston, if only you would try and look on me 
as a brother, believe me, I would do my best 
to deserve your friendship,” 

Hilda sighed. 

“TI know you are true,’”’ she whispered ; 
‘but you must not trouble the Dachess about 
me. Do you knowl am animpostor? The 
true heir of the Grange has been discovered 
and I am penniless.” 

‘‘ All the more reason for my mother to 
come,” said the Dake, frankly; ‘‘she hates 
heiresses, though I hope you are mistaken.” 

“T am not, he "—she could not speak her 
father’s name—“ told me himself last night. I 
think it is the only thing that helps to comfort 
me. He would have been so unhappy away 
from the Grange, and it is my cousin’s now.” 

“Then your cousin is Mr. Stone—forgive 
me but I was struck by his resemblance to 
your father ; he has all the Liston features.” 

It was a grand funeral. Thomas Stone 
Liston, already acknowledged as master of 
Oak Grange—since the lawyer pronounced 
hia proofs indisputable, and Hilda’s guardians 
made no opposition to his claim —ordered it so. « 

Rich and r, noble and simple, gathered 
together to do honour to the most popular 
man in the county ; and his weeping daughter 
admitted no son could have made more care- 
fal arrangements for his father than were 
planned by the new master for his prede- 
cessor. 

The will seemed almost to contemplate 
Hilda’s losing Oak Grange, for nothing was 
said of the estate. Her father bequeathed to 
her her mother's jewels and two sums of 
money both in the funds; one of six hundred 
pounds, the gift of her godfather, the other of 
two thousand the product of his literary work. 
The latter sum might have been claimed 
towards replacing the money belonging to the 
estate which the late Squire had spent, but 
this his nephew peremptorily refased. 

Thomas Stone Liston had a long interview 
with his cousin’s guardians and tried to make 
them accept a handsome income for her use. 

‘‘How can she subsist on a hundred a 

ear?” he demanded, ‘‘and that is all she 

as of herown. Why should she refuse my 
help? We are the two last of the old name, 
and we ought to stand by each other, unless, 
indeed she hates me for robbing her of what 
she deemed her birthright, which I own is 
natural,” 

‘* You don’t understand,’”’ said the Bishop, 
kindly. ‘‘ The Duchess of Marchester comes 
to-morrow to take our ward to the Towers on 
a lengthened visit. I am morally certain 
your cousin will marry the youne Duke.” 

**T don’t think that,” said the Vicar, cheer- 
fally; ‘‘ but I know Hilda too well to believe 
she would live on any charity, even yours, and 
she is just the kind of girl to get on splendidly 
with smal] means.” : 

The Dachess of Marchester was delighted 
with her guest. Lady Adela set out for Bath 
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well pleased to be relieved of the niece who 
could no longer increase her prestige; but 
Hilda and the sweet-faced mistress of the 
Towers loved each other at once, and so when 


the time came for the Dachess to go to. 


Madeira fcr the winter and begged her friend 
to accompany her, the orphan thankfully 
accepted. 

The first act of the new master of Oak 
Grange was to increase the endowment of. 
his parish church till the living was worth | 
five hundred a year. A great tide of pros- ! 
perity having therefore set in for the Durants, ' 
they did not refuse when the Duchess pleaded 
for Susy to join the party to Madeira. 

Gentle Mrs. Durant loved the still beautiful | 
woman who wore her honours so meekly, and 
as her husband had just declined a living in | 
the Duke's gift, she felt it would be ungracious | 
to refuse any more kindnesses. 

It was on the occasion of the living being | 
offered, that the Rev. Thomas Liston made | 
that large addition to the income of the Vicar 
of Marchester. 

**T cannot bear the idea of losing you,’’ he 
said, cheerfully. “ But it is only right that 
you should lose nothing by staying.” 

Bat the clerical squire, much as he admired 
Marchester, found it dull; or else the cold tried: 
one brought up in an African climate; for, 
before December came, he declared he should 
go abroad. If he chanced to touch at Madeira, 
eee Durant any message for her daugh- 

r 

He not only “ touched.’’ at the pretty island, 
reader, but he spent four whole months there, 
to aon re purpose that, when he accom. 

anied. the Duchess of Marchester back to 

ngland, and saw her established at. the 
Towers, as soon as he had returned to Oak 
Grange, there was a report in our fashionable 
newspapers (and this time not contradicted), 
that. the Rev. Thomas Liston would shortly 
lead to the hymeneal altar his cousin, the 
beautifal and graceful danghter of his pre- 
decessor. 

Loamshire had not half recovered from this 
shock when.a more terrible one fell on. it. 

The wedding was to be a double one, and 
the other bridegroom was to be’the pet eligible 
of the day; the young Duke of Marchester. 


So far so good. Everyone had always said} . 


he ought to marry; but to throw himself away 
on & mere nobody, a country clergyman’s 
a it was too awful, positively wrong, 
the Duchess ought to interfere, eto, 

But the Duchess had married for love her- 
self, and was well pleased that her boy should 
give her such a gentle, graceful daughter-in- 
law as Susan Durant. 

So there was very grand ceremony from 
the Towers, Her Grace chose both trousseaux, 
and the brides were dressed alike, in white 
satin and Brussels lace. Both made love 
marriages, and both were happy in their 
choice. 

Mr. Darant, as he pronounced the marriage 
benediction on. Hilda and her husband, won. 
dered whether, in his eternal home, Eustace 
Liston knew of the joy that had come to the 
child he’ so passionately loved, and for whose 
sake he had cherished through long weary 
years the burden of “A Gurnry Szcrer,”’ 


(THe END.] 











Crime tx Scortanp.—According to the tenth 
annual report of the Prisons Commissioners 
of Scotland, Jately issued, the total number 
of prieoners in confinement in Scotland dur. 
ing the year ending March 31, 1888, was 
50.265 — namely 31,672 males and 18,593 
females. At the date mentioned the number 
was 2 082, the daily average during the year 
being 2,286; whilst-in 1886.87 the aily aver- 
age was 2446. The number of committals ‘in 


1887 was 46 108, and the resent 
is 4,084,156, awe 





‘anybody, but I feel very sorry 


FACETIA. 
Tue largest strawberries are found in the 
illustrated catalogue. 


Dtanrocus between two beggars ‘‘ Are you 
blind by nature ?” “No, only by profession.” 

Sampo: “Is your fader livin’, sonny?” 
Boy: “I dunno if my daddy is or no, bat my 
step daddy is.” 

Way shouldn't a boy throw dust in his 
teacher’s eyes? Bevause it may occasion 

arm to the pupil. 

A Postisner’s Toast.—'* Woman, the best 
work in creation! The edition is large, and 
every man should have a copy.” 

A BELLE at one of our watering-places has 
this suggestive line placed on the top cf each 
sheet of her note-paper: “ It’s a cold summer 
when I get left.” 

‘*Was Rome-founded by Romeo?’ inquired 
a pupil of the teacher. “ No, my son,” replied 
the wise man, “it was Juliet who was found 


| dead by Romeo.” 


“Do you know Brown—a dried-up old 
man?’ * Yes, I kuow Brown, but the des- 
cription doesn’t fit. He talks incessantly and 
never dries up!” 

Do not les your overweening modesty pre- 
vent you from recording your own’ good deeds. 
A real estate man lost.a fortune once through 
an unrecorded. deed. 

Exeven Egyptian cavalrymen, who over- 
slept themselves and ap; late at morn. 
ing parade, had their s teken off with 
scimitars, to teach them a lesson. 

Tuere ought to be a law pasved that rail- 
way refreshment-bar keepers shall date 
their apple a Journal. What 
do you want dates in an apple‘pie for? 

A vary and ignorant woman, of the shoddy 
tribe, boasting the other day of the Progress 
made by her son in arithmetic, exultingly 
said “he was in the mortification table.” 

Ix a ball-room assembly a soft young man 
said to a sweet girl: “ I sit on your 
right hand?”. Her quick answer was, “Why, 
of course not! You'd better take a chair.” 


“Miss Kina for ever!” shouted all. 

Fired by her charitable endeavotr ; 
‘* Nay, she replied, ‘“that- wish recall— 

1 would not be: Mies King for ever!” 
A Goon Taxr-orr.—‘‘Jane, give the baby 
some laudanum ‘and put it to sleep, and bring 
me my parasol. Iam going to'a meeting for 
the melioration of the condition of the hnman 
race.” 
An old lady was asked her opinion about 
Mrs, Sonith, her next-door neighbour. ‘‘ Well,” 
she said, ‘‘Iam not the one to speak ill. of 

or Mister 

Smith.” ° 

Asout Harr Mournrxc.—Vigitor (while wait- 
ing for hostess): ‘‘And is your mamma still 
in mourning for your poor » Flossie?’ 
Flossie: ‘‘ Yes, ma’am ; she is when she goes 
out anywhere.” 

Decision Reservep.— Would-be Fanny Man: 
‘* Say, professor, which is the most musical, 
the voice of a donkey or that of a jackass?” 
Professor: “I shall have to hear you sing 
before I can decide.’’ 

Jonan Unper a Croup — Young Artist (dis- 
playing a picture): ‘ This painting is entitled 
* Jonah and the Whale.’” Possible Parchaser: 
‘* Where is Jonah?’ Young Artist: ‘ You 
notice the rather distended appearance of the 
whale midway between the tail and the 
neck?” Possible Purchaser; ‘ Yes.” Young 
Artist: ‘“ Tiat’s Jonah.” 

A Pxresvmervovs Tramp.—Lady (angrily to 
tramp at the back door): ‘“ You can’t get any- 
thing to eat here.” Tramp (politely): “I beg 
your pardon, madam. I don’t want anything 
to eat. I have just eaten a good dinner at the 
houseof your neighbour, but if you could give 
me'a small cup of coffee and a ci ou 
would place me under many obligations.” 


Fricutevep Taem Away.—Miss Screecher. 
“Well, dear, how was my voice to-night) 
Did it fillthe room?” Miss Veracity: «4; 
first it did, but afterward—” Miss Soreecher. 
“ Well?” Miss Veracity: ‘ It emptied it.” | 

An indignant parent, in rebuking a refrag. 
tory son, exclaimed: ‘“ Remember who yon 
are talking to, sir! I’m your father!" “7, 
which the youth rejoined: ‘Oh, come now 
I hope you ain’t going to blame me for that,” 

He was getting a certificate from the clerk, 
and in reply to the usual question, * First op 
second marriage?” he said: ‘It's my second 
marriage, I’m sorry to say, but my first wife 
requested me to marry again, and I'm going 
to-do it,” 

Anxious Wirt (at an altitude of 500 feet, to 
husband, who is accompanying her on the 
return trip to earth after having been blown 
up at a steamboat landing): ‘' John, we are 
coming down among strangers. Is my hat on 
straight?" . 

A Hicu Friver.—Wife: “‘ You say you shot 
this duck yourself, John? I can find no marks 
on it.” Husband (who bhadn’t thought of 
that): ‘‘ Well—er—my ae Se bird was 
very high up, you know, and perhaps the 
fright and the fall killed it.” 

Tue Haw Manrzet S1ivecrse.—City Grocer: 
“We have just got in some remarkably nice 
hams, madam, would——” Fair Customer: 
“Horrors! Don't mention the word. I’ve 
just got back from a six weeks’ visit toa 
country cousin.” 

A cerntneman dined one day with a dull 
preacher. Dinner was scarcely over before 
the gentleman fell asleep, but was awakened 
by the divine, and invited to go and hear him 
preach. ‘I beseech you, sir,” said he, “to 
excuse me; I can sleep very well where Iam.” 

Wuy Tuer Were Foontse.—A Sunday. 
“school teacher was explaining the parable of 
the ten virgins to her class, who were mostly 

s. When she had finished, she asked: 
“Now, why were five of them foolish?” “Be. 


cause they didn’t get married,” said one of the 
boys. 

FasnronasLeE Wire: ‘' Did you notice, dear, 
at the party last evening, how grandly our 
daughter Clara swept intothe room?’ Has. 
font (with a grunt): ‘‘Oh, yes, Clara can 
sweep into a room grandly enough; but when 
it comes to sweeping out.a room, she isn't 
there.”’ 

Onty A Trrruixnc Cuancr.—At a dinner, K. 
has been discoursing a long time on trans- 
migration. ‘What do you suppose yourself 
to have been before you were K.?” asked one 
of his friends. ‘‘I don’t know. I might have 
been a pig for anght I know.” ‘ Well, you 
haven’t altered much; only got upon your 
hind legs.” : 

Lawyer: ‘ You say you made an examina- 
tion of the premises. What did you find?” 
Witness: ‘Oh, nothing of consequence—® 
‘beggarly account of empty boxes,’ as Shakes- 
peare says.’ Lawyer: ‘Never mind what 
Shai said. He will be summoned and 
testify for himself, if he knows anything 
about the case.’’ a 

An accepted suitor one day walking with 
the object of his affections hanging upon his 
arm, and describing the ardency of his affec- 
tion, said: “How transported I am to have 
you banging on myarm.” ‘ Uponmy word, 
gaid the lady, “you make us out a very res- 
pectable couple, when one is transported and 
the other hanging!”’ 

Tue Proressorn's Broxper.—A well-known 
professor of natural science married recently 
and took his young wife to a meeting of ® 
learned society. Another eminent professor 
of the same branch of learning took pity 02 
the evident shyness of the bride, and came up 
toher; whe — perhaps fors 
little compliment—said, ‘I feel so out of 
place among all these clever people!" and he 
answered—gallantly, as he thought: “ Well, 
you kaow, scientific men never dao” marry 





clever wives!” 
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SOOIETY. 


Tur Dake of Edinburgh, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, and Prince George of Wales, with 
the Englieh fleet, arrived at Salonica on the 
12th ult. They were not welcomed, however, 
until several hours after their arrival, in con- 
sequence of the explosion of a cotton mill, 
which took place at the time, 

Ir is authoritatively stated that the Duke of 
Connaught may possibly succeed to the Alder. 
shot command, and suggests that the selection 
of his successor will lie between General Hume 
and General Dillon. 

Princess Ounristran, who. has recently 
been staying at Wiesbaden, having gone 
there from Homburg to consult a celebrated 
German oculist, will visit the Duchess of 
Edinburgh at Coburg and the Grand Duke 
of Hesse at Darmstadt before she returns to 
England. Princess Christian will probably 
be at Abergeldie Castle during the Empress 
Victoria’s stay’ there. 

Great rejoicings took place at Wellow when 
Mr, and Mrs. Rawstorne returned there for a 
few days after their wedding, before proceeding 
to Canada for the rest of their honeymoon. 
On the arrival of the bride and bridegroom 
the horses were taken from the carriage, and 
they were drawn frem the railway station to 
the Vicarage, preceded by the Wellow brass 
band, bouquets of flowers being. presented to 
the bride en route. The Rev. Le Gendre 
Horton gave # large garden party and tea, 
when the wedding presents were on view, and 
a great number of people were present. The 
evening ended with dancing. 

Tue Ven, Archdeacon Denison has just 
received, on the occasion of his golden wed- 
ding, & magnificent silver bowl, mounted on 
an ebony » from his parishioners in 
token of the event. On the rim is engraved 
the Archdeacon and Mrs. Denison’s joint 
initials with the date, September 4, 1888, and 
at the foot of the pedestal is the inecription 
on & en ge mo gg ee address 
accompan e gift, signed upwards of 
three hundred.subsoribers. The presen tation 
was made by the Rev, J. H. Turner. The 
Archdeacon amd Mra. Denison received nume- 
rous handsome. presents from.a large number 
of relatives and friends. 

Tue amet of. Mr. Kenneth McDonald 
0’ mn, Army Medical Staff, youngest 

son of Mr. Robert O'Callaghan, of Barnstead, 
Blackrock, co. Cork, and Miss Susie Charlton, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas Harding, 
of Wick House, Brislington, was recently 
romgny¢ nen ee: Somerset- 
shire, in presence of a large i Pear 
of relatives and friends. The ing took 
place at eleven o'clock, at which hour the 
coming of the bride was awaited by the bride- 
groom, who was attended by Lient. H. O. G. 
Potts, 1st. Battalion Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment, as best man, and Lieut. E. R. Harding, 
2ad Gloucester Engineers, bis other grooms- 
man, who, together with the bridegroom, 
wore their uniforms. 

The bride entered the church leaning on 
the arm of her father, and accompanied by 
two bridesmaids. She was attired in a bodice 
and train of ivory white faiile Frangaise, and 
Petticoat of white Swiss embroidery, her 
headdress being a wreath of real orange 
blossoms and myrtle and a veil of Honiton 
lace, She wore gold and pearl ornaments, 
and carried a bonqnuet of choice exotics. 

The bridesmaids’ dresses were of white 
cashmere, trimmed with white faille, and 
hats of white straw, trimmed with ostrich 
plumes and tulle, and each carried a bouquet 
and wore a gold:bangle, the gift of the bride. 
groom, 

Pe. Speaker and Mrs. Peel, who are stayin 

Geneva, went out with the Marquis of 

sth ane oe o panty on “s Lake on the 
» In Mr, Barton’s yacht, enjoyi 





STAJISTIOCS. 


Ir is estimated that the total number of 
books in all the American public libraries is 
21,000,000. 

_ THE annual copper production of the world 
is 275,000 tons, and the French syndicate is 
said to control 215,000 tons of it, 

Pawninc in France.—The returns of the 
Mont de Piété for the last year show that 
1,483,979 articles were pawned fora total of 
85,883,000 francs. The average sum lent was 
23f. 48c. Applications to borrow on pledges 
were most numerous in January, July, and 
Angust, 31,821,0002. worth of pledges were 
redeemed, but a quarter of that number were 
taken out by dealers in old clothes, c., to 
whom the tickets were sold. The Mont de 
Piété was reorganised this year, its staff 
being reduced, and the rate of interest brought 
down from 9 to 7 per cent. 





GEMS. 


_ Tere is no man, however wicked, or how- 
ever vulgar, but naturally loves virtue. 

Wat men want is not talent; it is pur- 
pose, not the power to achieve, but the will 
to labour. 

Vices have their place in nature, and are 
employed to make up the warp of our lives, 
as poisons are uséful for the preservation of 
our health. 

Untzss a variety of opinions are laid be- 
fore us, we have no opportunity of selection ; 
the purity of gold cannot beaseertained by a 
m a specimen. 

Ir is hard to personateand acta part long; 
for when truth is not at the bottom, nature 
will always be endeavouring to return and will 
pass out and betray herself one-time or other. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemon Tarnts.—Juice and grated rind of two 
lemons, two eggs, two cups of sugar, one cup 
of sper: ° cake crumbs; beat until smooth, 
_ iniv patty pans lined with puff paste, and 

e. 

Wurst Geus.—Three eggs beaten light; two 
and one-half cups of flour measured after 
sifted, one and one-fourth cups of milk, one- 
fourth of a cup of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. 

Vest Piz.—Take some of the:neok, cut up 
in small pieces, season with pepper and salt, 
and put in a few pieces of ham off the cushion, 
also some hard-boiled eggs cut in picces, and 
(if liked) forcemeat balls. Cover with a good 
crust, and bake. When done pour in some 
good gravy. 

Borrerkumx Morrins.—Take one quart of 
flour, mix in it one teaspoonfal of cream of 
tartar, one quart of buttermilk, mix with it 
ons teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
butter. Mix the butter in the flour, then beat 
in the buttermilk; beat it all-well together ; 
one teaspoonful of salt. Bake in greased tins 
or moffin rin Serve at once while hot, or 
they will be clammy. 

Exper Frowsr Wine.—Whisk six whites of 
eggs in six gallons of cold, fresb, spring water, 
and add sixteen ds of loat sugaf. Boil it 
up, and skim. Pat to the still boiling liquid 
eight pounds of the best raisins chopped, and 
a quarter of a peck of elder flowers, but only 
infuse the elder flowers. Do not continue 
boiling on any account whatever. When cool 
put a quarter of a pint of yeast: to the a 
stirring it thoroughly. The nextday add‘the 
juice and thin rind of four whole lemons. Let 
the whole ferment inan vessel for three 
days; then strain and cask it, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A writer declares that the custom of pair- 
ing off guests at dinner arose in the middle 
ages, when there was only a single plate and 
drinking-cup for each couple, and that while 
the man cut up the meat the woman put the 
pieces in his mouth, and they both drank 
from the same cup. 


Tae Busy Ber.—Few people have any idea 
of the labour that bees have to expend in the 
gathering of honey. Here is a caloulation 
which will show how industrious the “ busy ”’ 
bee really is. Let us suppose the insects con- 
fine their attention to clover fields. Each head 
of clover contains about sixty separate flower 
tubes, in each of which isa portion of sugar 
not exceeding the five hundredth part of a 
grain. Therefore, before one grain of sugar 
can be got, the bee must insert its proboscis 
into five hundred clover tubes. Now there are 
seven thousand grains in a pound, so that it 


follows that three million, five hundred thou- 


sand clover tubes must be sucked in order to 
obtain one pound of honey. 


Accorpine to the Jron Age, the longeat 
straight reach of railway in the world is on 
the new Argentine Pacific Railway from 
Buenos Ayres to the foot of the Andes, For 
a distance of two hundred and eleven miles 
the line is laid without a curve. The level 
nature of the country will be evident from 
the fact that there is neither a cutting nor an 
embankment which is deeper or higher than 
one yard. The entire absence of wood on 
the plain across which the western end of the 
red passes has led to the extensive use of 
metallic sleepers. Operations have already 
been begun on the mountain section of the 
road, which is to cross the Andes, and to open 
up communication with the Chilian line. 


A terrer from a lady travelling in Hol- 
land tells how they distinguish the boys from 
the girls in that country: T were all 
dressed alike in dark fall skirts and gay 
bodices. All had long hair, and long, thick 
“bangs” trained to stand out under their 
tight caps like little visors to shade their eyes. 
We began to wonder why they were all girls, 
when suddenly the guide seized one, saying, 
“Do you think this is a boy or a girl?” 
When we said ‘* Girl” he whisked the child 
round, and pointed to a little red and white 
crown piece in the back of its cap. ‘ No,” 
he said, ‘girls’ caps are plain. Until she 
children are eight years old you can’t tell a 
boy from a girl except by the backs of their 
heads.” By asking the children their names 
we found the guide was right, and we all 
wondered what young England would sa 
if he were obliged to dress like his sisters ti 
he was eight years old, 


Tue Kreenese Way.—There is little love or 
sentiment in Kirghese courtship. A batch 
of kinsmen of the would-be bridegroom ap- 
proach the parents of the chosen one with 
presents, and among them a dich of liver and 
mutton-fat, which signifies that they mean 
matrimony. The compliment is returned, and 
the kinemen of the bride decide what amount 
of ‘‘kalim” shall be paid to her parents. This 
may vary from forty to one hundred and 
twenty sheep, or from nine to forty-seven head 
of larger cattle, at least two-thirds of which 
have to be paid at once. The suitor has also 
to send one present and to bring'a second, for 
which he manages to see the gir], with feigned 
secrecy, by night, and then to give another 

resent for the right to see her by day, FPer- 
ee the parties have never met before; bat, 
the present having been made, they are be- 
trothed—so fast, indeed, that neither can draw 
back with impunity; and, should one of them 


die before marriage, the parents of the de- 


ceased must-find another son or danghter to 
carry out the contract, or the ‘‘kulim must 
be returned. ~ When the entire sum has been 
paid, the bridegroom claims his bride, is mar. 
ried, and brings her to his father's house. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Esa —Practise every day, and go through a course of 
calisthenics. 

D. N. R—Kismet is an Arabic word, and means 
that which is fated. 


Dansy.—Hock takes its name from Hochheim, Ger- 
many, where it is made. 


Cc. B.—We cannot oblige you. 
used, as it is most injurious. 


L. V.—Wash frequently with warm water in which a 
little soda has been dissolved. 


G. B.—The Great Eastern is still in existence, and was 
lately engaged in transporting coal. 


E. M.—It would be impossible to advise unless we 
kuow more of your special qualifications. 


R. S.—Apply a little turpentine to the paint on your 
ulster, and then sponge carefully with hot water. 


S. W. S.—We regret we are unable to inform you. 
Perbap: the editor of the Tailor and Cutter might help 
you. 

H. R.—Opinions differ. Sensible men prefer a bright, 
healthy-1 g girl. The writing is good, but a little 
irregular. 


R. S. W.—There is no law to compel a man to return 
home at any particular hour, He evidently wants look- 
ing after by yourself. 


Fanny.—The translation of the lines quoted is : ‘“ Let 
the man, who would be ‘grateful, think of repaying a 
kindness, even while receiving it.”’ 


8. J. C.—Your coin is not the Petition’s Crown. 
That crown is the crown coined in the year of the 
Petition of Right in the reign of Charles the First. 


Farena.—l. Mary means “ bitter”; Jane, the femi- 
nine of John, ‘‘the beloved of the Lord.” 2. It would 
mean that he was fond of her, and treated her with 
wespect. 

Jcanyie’s husband is about right with respect to the 
neatuess. The description is that of what is known as 
Irish beauty, to be seen constantly in the west of 
Ireland, 


A. L. W.—1. Five feet seven inches would be about 
right. 2. Be careful to partake of food containing the 
most starch and saccharine matter, if you havea desire 
to get fat. 


E. J.—Tae soft olive ofl soap is made of olive oil and 
potash, It is yellowish-white, is odorous, and of the con- 
sistence of thick honey. It is difficult for inexperienced 
persons to make this species of soap. 

W. T.—1 —The first quotation you inquire about will 
be found in Maria Lovell’s translation of ‘ Ingomar 
the. Barbarian.” .John Howard Payne wrote ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home, 2. We have been unable to find either 
stanz1. 


B. M. D.—A donjon means the principal tower of a 
castle, which was usually raised on a natural or artificial 
mound, and situated in the innermost court. Its lower 
port was commonly used as a prison. It was sometimes 
called the donjon-keep, or tower. 


S L. A—1. The translation of the sentence quoted is: 
** [a order that you may remember what I shall never 
forget.” 2 The following inscriptions would be appro- 
priate: ‘' The still small voice of gratitude.” ‘‘ To 
nuemory dear thou ever wilt remain,” 


A Younc Susscriser.—A gentleman should in passing 
dn the streets give a lady the wall or house side. The 
hit is usually raised with the right hand, but as a point 

of etiquette it isa matter of indifference; besides the 
poor fellow might be left-handed, 


L. L. R.—You have been acting a double 
been found out, and are deservedly for your 
treachery. If you had honestly told your first sweet- 
heart that you preferred the other you might have been 
spared much misery. As it is, between the two you 
have come to grief. Be wiser in the future. 


L. C. R.—1. We kgow nothing about Abou Ben 
Adbem except what is reeorded in Leigh Hunt's beauti- 
ful little poem bearing that name, 2. Any bookseller 
will get for you a list, with prices, of all the translations 
of Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and Ajsop’s Fables now in 
print. You can get noble poetical translations. 


Cc. H. L.—You must have lived in great seclusion, or 
else among a singular class of young people, never to 
Lave got an idea of what flirting iz. To flirt is to play 
at courting, and to make a person believe that you are 
in earnest about it when you are not. A “flirt” is one 
who practises such deceit, and tries to win hearts simply 
tor pastime. 


T. H. R.—Gold foil is of course preferable to all other 
substances for filling the teeth, for if it be properly 
pressed and polished, it will remain in the mouth for 
many years without any sensible loss of its substance ; 
dat platinum is also much in use. It is less expen- 
sive than gold, and its effectiveness has been well 
established. 


C. N.—1. Press the fleshworms or blackheads with 
the hollow end of a watch key, and then bathe with 
dilute spirite of wine. 2. Brushing the hair frequently, 
aay three or four times a day, and keeping it scrupu- 
fously clean will soften it if sngiing will without 
injury. It isa great mistake to keep it short if you 


It should never be 


, have 


want it fine and soft. The hair isin two cases shades 
of flaxen, in the other bright brown. 
formed to gather anything. 


3. Quite too un- 








D. T. 8.—The best.course for y 
until the young man shows a gréater interest in you. 
Girls who give their love unsought make a 
take. We think that it would be discreet 


this young man, as they are evidently thrown away 
a him. There isno way in which you can attract 
now. 


Cc. R. R.—Whenever the thief’s crime should be dis- 
covered he could be prosecuted, and if the theft were 
proved upon him he would be sentenced to prison ac- 
cording to law. If the firm of whom he stole the money 
should choose to let him go unprosecuted, they could of 
course do so, and a thief is sometimes allowed to go un- 
punished if he makes all the pecuniary reparation in 
his power. 


Auice.—Do not elope. You are too young to marry. 
An elopement is a most perilous adventure for any 
young lady. Most elopements prove mistakes of the 
most dreadful kind. A girl of fifteen should be trying 
to acquire some knowledge of housekeeping and other 
accomplishments, so that when she comes of age to 
marry she may make a good wife. A now 
would be certain to prove a misfortune to all concerned. 
Be governed by the wishes of your parents, and confide 
fully in your mother. 


L. B. N.—Ixion was a mythical Thessalian prince, 
King of the Lapith, and father of Piriltous. When 
Deioneus, whose daughter Dia had espoused, demanded 
of him the customary bridal gifts, Ixion invited him to 
a banquet, and then had him cast intoa fiery pit. For 
his treachery all intercourse with him was suspended, 
until Jupiter made him his guest. Ixion then made 
love to Juno, whereupon Jupiter made a phantom re- 
sembling her, by which Ixion became the progenitor of 
the centaurs. For his impiety he was chained by 
med to a wheel which revolved perpetually in the 


ONE I KNEW. 


TarovucH boyhood and through youth, his days 
Were spent in thoughtful works and ways ; 

So when he came to manhood’s 

His mind was riper than his age! 

And now, said he, Heaven gives me health, 

A will to do and ample w ° 
How can I use them better than 
In helping on my fellow-man? 


He laid his course so straight and true 
It never aught of variance knew ; 

If trials came they failed to shake 
His will, but served instead to wake 


he led the van, 
A blessing to his fellow-man. 


Pain, want and sorrow fied his face, - 
And balm and sunshine took their place, 
And through all walks and scenes were heard 
His welcome step and cheering word ; 
While grateful souls were prone to say— 
Heaven's in his heart and shows the way 

-To heal or soften while he can 
The sufferings of his fellow-man. 


His home was one of love ard peace 

And pleasures that with love increase, 

Of virtues that the bliss insure 

Hereafter to So geod and pure ! 

And thus he li and thus.he died. 

** Write on his tomb,” the le cried— 

‘He made each day of life’s short span 

A blessing to bis fellow-man.” aR Y 


Anxious.—Whether a lottery is guaranteed by a 
government or not it is one of the worst forms of in- 
vestment we are acquainted with as an investment. It 
is demonstrable mathematically that if a person were to 
put the same sum ann lor twenty years in the 
same lot (however guaranteed) the overwhelming 
odds would be that he would lose. Better take acertain 
three per cent. for your money. 

H. E. H.—As far as can be judged from your letter, 
unless the widow is executrix, or has adm to 
the husband's estate, the creditor of her husband has 


no claim ther. If the husband left no will the 
son is enti to the freehold ; the widow to one-third 
of the personal rty, and the rest is to be divided 


after payment ef debts between the next-of-kin, who, 
in this case, wonld be the son and daughters. 


Lavra J.—To overcome bashfulness, mingle freely 
in society, and endeavour to lose self-consciousness, If 
you are of a nervous temperament and a 
you should abstain from the use of every’ that ex- 
Such articles, for instance, as tea, coffee, wines, 
spices, and tobacco, excite the rey and render the 
f the heart irregular, and a disturbed physical 
couadition cannot but affect the mental powers. Get rid 
of your ee your bashfulness will be more 
than half conq 
C. W. J.—William Irvine (not Irving), the American 
Revolutionary soldier to whom reference is made, was a 
native of Ireland. He took part with the colonies at the 
beginning of the Revelution. During the war he was 
— to the rank of and in 1787 
became a member of He was also a 
member of the same body from 1793 to 1795. He took 
part in quelling the ‘‘ Whisky Insurrection ” in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was inent in many im t move- 
ments in the State Be died in Phil July 30, 
1804 & ISiy 


to pursue is to wait 


it mie- 
or you to 
endeavour to divert your thoughts and feelings from 
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M S. G.—William Jennings, the miser, died in 1797 
He was born in 1701. When he became of age he took 
ee of the magnificent country seat fete by hig 
ather, where he lived in parsimony most of his life 
He is supposed to have been worth, at death, 
£1,000,000. He left a will sealed, but not executed, and 
hence the numerous inquiries respecting the disposition 
of his property. 

A. V.—" Blue stockings” is a title which origina: 
in England in the time of Dr. Johnson for ladies wan 
cultivated learned conversations at evening assemblies 
Gentlemen participated in them, and among them was 
a Mr. Stillingfieet, who always wore blue stockings, and 
whose occasional absence caused the remark, “‘ We can 
do nothing without the blue stockings.” The title was 
eaoemety applied to all pedantic or would-be literary 





. Mixniz.—Zante ae a a kind of pies made 
rom small grapes about as peas, which 
the Island of Zahte and in other Greek falands.” Las ba 


called ‘‘currans,”’ and some think that out of this grew 
the word currant. 


Martrtiz.—The following is given as a capital breakfast 
dish of veal. Take around earthen dish and putin it a 
layer of breadcrumb. Over this put ts of butter. 
Then a layer of minced cold veal, with alt and r; 
then more crumb, butter, veal, salt and pepper. hen 
the dish is full, with a layer of crumb for top, pour 
over it an egg, beaten well, and mix in half a cup of 
_—— have gravy, it is better than milk. Bake 


it until wn. ) 

. E. Se ee on yte = @ rage 
or possessing rare curious * It originated 
Holland near the close of the seven‘ century, and 


passed thence into England, and now peeves to some 
extent. It is not always the contents of the : 
ape valnaie in the ed of the pooper go 
e binding, the typography, the orginal owner, 
volume, its age or rarity may be speciality which 
gives it its value. 
M. L, A.—The province of Kano, in Africa, has « popu- 
to be more than $00,000, of ‘whom about 
one half are slaves. Its capital, which bears the same 
name, is surrounded by a well-built wall,. feet 
high, having fourteen gates defended ‘ 
ee ir aged Ease ce ea we 
m e o' 
of whom are slaves, ods imported 


ted muslin and Tehes beads, 
mi an " 8 
es, razors, sword blades, and hardwarey ” 
N. L. W.—Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, surnamed 
‘The King Maker,” was the e'dest son of Richard Neville 
He married Anne, 


Earl of . and 

heiress of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of W: and 

on his death was created earl in the 
of his fath 





he was first the Earl of March, 

Edward 1V., with whom Warwick London 
in trium The of Edward gave Warwick 
great offence, and after ted q and reconcilia- 
tions, Warwick instigated a Edward, 
and in the last fight between them the r was vic- 


ie, gre ce aE eT 
ex r on ment ‘8, 
don, and then puriéd in the ancestral fn 


to learn what 
acts ; if you should remember 
this, you might not be so confident that your neighbour 
is treacherous and envious. It may be that she really 
means well; if such reports are in circulation as sh 
has stated, it cannot be questioned that you should be 
informed of them by some female friend. on the 
other hand, you are positive beyond all that 
your neighbour's motive is an unworthy one, it is 
natural for you to feel outraged. In that case 

allow her the gratification of seeing that she has wounded 
you. Pursue the routine of your life as usual, and tak 
no notice of the reports. If your neighbour originates 
the scandal, her meanness and treachery will inevitably 
react on her. Such baseness never yet won in the long 
run, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Esure —Piactise every day, and go through a course of 
calisthenics. 

D. N. R—Kismet is an Arabic word, and means 
that which is fated. 

Dansy.—Hock takes its name from Hochheim, Ger- 
many, where it is made. 

Cc. B.—We cannot oblige you. 
ised, as it is most injurious. 

L. V.—Wash frequently with warm water in which a 
little soda has been dissolved. 

G. B.—The Great Eastern is still in existence, and was 
lately engaged in transporting coal. 

E. M.—It would be impossible to advise unless we 
kuow more of your special qualifications. 

R. 8. —Apply a little turpentine to the paint on your 


It should never be 


ulster, and then sponge carefully with hot water. 
S. W. S.—We regret we are unable to inform you. 
Perkap: the editor of the Zailor and Cutter might help 


H. R.—Opinions differ. Sensible men prefer a bright, 
jiealthy-looking girl. The writing is good, but a little 
irregular, 


kh. 8. W.—There is no law to compel a man to return 

me atany particular hour, He evidently wants look- 
ing after by yourself. 

Fanny.—The translation of the lines quoted is : ‘‘ Let 
the man, who would be ‘grateful, think of repaying a 
kindness, even while receiving it.’ 


8S. J. C.—Your coin is not the Petition’s Crown. 
That crown is the crown coined in the year of the 
Petition of Right in the reign of Charles the First. 


Faerena.—1l. Mary means “bitter”; Jane, the femi- 
nine of John, ‘‘the beloved of the Lord.” 2. It would 
mean that he was fond of her, and treated her with 
ves pect. 

Jcanyie’s husband is about right with respect to the 
neatuess. The description is that of what is known as 
Irish beauty, to be seen constantly in the west of 
ireland, 

A. L. W.—1. Five feet seven inches would be about 
right. 2. Be careful to partake of food containing the 
most starch and saccharine matter, if you have a desire 
to get fat. 


E. J.—Tae soft olive oil soap is made of olive vil and 
potash. It is yellowish-white, is odorous, and of the con- 
sistence of thick honey. It is difficult for inexperienced 
persons to make this species of soap. 


W. T.—1 —The first quotation you inquire about will 
be found in Maria Lovell’s translation of ‘‘ Inzomar 
tue Barbarian.” John Howard Payne wrote ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home, 2. We have been unable to find either 
stanzi. 


B. M. D.—A donjon means the principal tower of a 
castle, which was usually raised on a natural or artificial 
inound, and situated in the innermost court. Its lower 
port was commonly used as a prison. It was sometimes 

slled the donjon-keep, or tower. 


S L. A—1. The translation of the sentence quoted is: 

Iu order that you may remember what I shall never 

wget.” 2 The following inscriptions would be appro- 

iate: ‘' The still small voice of gratitude.” ‘‘ To 
:uemory dear thou ever wilt remain,” 


A Younc Supscriser.—A gentleman should in passing 
in the streets give a lady the wall or house side. The 
bit is usually raised with the right hand, but asa point 
of etiquette it isa matter of indifference; besides the 
poor fellow might be left-handed. 

L. L. R.—You have been acting a double 
been found out, and are deservedly-punished for your 
treachery. If you had honestly told your first sweet- 
heart that you preferred the other you might have been 
apared much misery. As it is, between the two you 
have come to grief. Be wiser in the future. 


L. C. R.—1. We kyow nothing about Abou Ben 
Adbem except what is recorded in Leigh Hunt's beauti- 
ful little poem bearing that name, 2. Any bookseller 
will get for you a list, with prices, of all the translations 

f Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and Ajsop’s Fables now in 
print. You can get noble poetical translations, 


C. H. L.—You must have lived in great seclusion, or 
else among a singular class of young people, never to 
Lave got an idea of what flirtingie. To flirt is to play 
xt courting, and to make a person believe that you are 
in earnest about it when you are not. A “flirt” is one 
who practises such deceit, and tries to win hearts simply 
tor pastime. 


T. H. R.—Gold foil is of course preferable to all other 
substances for filling the teeth, for if it be properly 
pressed and polished, it will remain in the mouth for 
many years without any sensible loss of its substance ; 
but platinum is also much in use. It is less expen- 
sive than gold, and its effectiveness has been well 
established. 


C. N.—1. Press the fleshworms or blackheads with 
the hollow end of a watch key, and then bathe with 
tilute spirits of wine. 2. Brushing the hair frequently, 
aay three or four times a day, and keeping it scrupu- 
jously clean will soften it if anything will without 
injury. It isagreat mistake to keep it short if you 
want it fine and soft. The hair isin two cases shades 
of fiaxen, in the other bright brown. 2. Quite too un- 
formed to gather anything. 


art, have 





D. T. 8.—The best. course for you to pursue is to wait 
until the young man shows a gréater interest in you. 
Girls who give their love unsought make a great mie- 
take. Wethink that it would be discreet for you to 
endeavour to divert your thoughts and feelings from 
this young man, as they are evidently thrown away 
upon him, There isno way in which you can attract 
him now. 


Cc. R. R.—Whenever the thief’s crime should be dis- 
covered he could be prosecuted, and if the theft were 
proved upon him he would be sentenced to prison ac- 
cording to law. If the firm of whom he stole the money 
should choose to let him go unprosecuted, they could of 
course do so, and a thief is sometimes allowed to go un- 
punished if he makes all the pecuniary reparation in 
his power. 


Atice.—Do not elope. You are too young to marry. 
An elopement is a most perilous adventure for any 
young lady. Most elopements prove mistakes of the 
most dreadful kind. A girl of fifteen should be trying 
to acquire some knowledge of housekeeping and other 
accomplishments, so that when she comes of age to 
marry she may make a good wife. A marriage now 
would be certain to prove a misfortune to all concerned. 
Be governed by the wishes of your parents, and confide 
fully in your mother. 


L. B. N.—Ixion was a mythical Thessalian prince, 
King of the Lapithbe, and father of Piriltous. When 
Deioneus, whose daughter Dia had espoused, demanded 
of him the customary bridal gifts, Ixion invited him to 
a banquet, and then had him cast intoa fiery pit. For 
his treachery ail intercourse with him was suspended, 
until Jupiter made him his guest. Ixion then made 
love to Juno, whereupon Jupiter made a phantom re- 
sembling her, by which Ixion became the progenitor of 
the centaurs. For his impiety he was chained by 
ey to a wheel which revolved perpetually in the 
air. 


ONE I KNEW. 


Tarovucn boyhood and through youth, his days 
Were spent in thoughtful works and ways ; 

So when he came to 00d's stage 

His mind was riper than his age ! 

And now, said he, Heaven gives me health, 

A will to do and ample w " 

How can I use them better than 

In helping on my fellow-man? 


He laid his course so straight and true 
It never aught of variance knew ; 

If trials came they failed to shake 

His will, but served instead to wake 
Fresh effort and new strength unmask 
To help complete his noble task. 

So in all good he led the van, 

A blessing to his fellow-man. 


Pain, want and sorrow fied his face, 

And balm and sunshine took their place, 
And through all walks and scenes were heard 
His welcome step and cheering word ; 

While grateful souls were prone to say— 
Heaven's in his heart and shows the way 

To heal or soften while he can 

The sufferings of his fellow-man. 


His home was one of love ard peace 
And pleasures that with love increase, 
Of virtues that the bliss insure 
Hereafter to the good and pure ! 
And thus he lived and thus he died. 
** Write on his tomb,” the people cried— 
‘He made each day of life's short span 
A blessing to his fellow-man.” 
D. B. W. 


Anxious.—Whether a lottery is guaranteed by a 
government or not it is one of the worst forms of in- 
vestment we are acquainted with as an investment. It 
is demonstrable mathematically that if a person were to 
put the same sum annually for twenty years in the 
same lottery (however guaranteed) the overwhelming 
odds would be that he would lose. Better take acertain 
three per cent. for your money. 


H. E. H.—As far as can be judged from your letter, 
unless the widow is executrix, or has administered to 
the husband's estate, the creditor of her husband has 
no claim against her. If the husband left no will the 
son is entitled to the freehold ; the widow to one-third 
of the personal property, and the rest is to be divided 
after payment ef debts between the next-of-kin, who, 
in this case, wonld be the son and daughters. 


Lavra J.—To overcome bashfulness, mingle freely 
in society, and endeavour to lose self-consciousness, If 
you are of a nervous temperament and confused, 
you should abstain from the use of everything that ex- 
cites. Such articles, for instance, as tea, coffee, wines, 
spices, and tobacco, excite the nerves, and render the 
action of the heart irregular, and a disturbed physical 
coadition cannot but affect the mental powers. Get rid 
of your nervousness, and your bashfulness will be more 
than half conquered, 


C. W. J.—William Irvine (not Irving), the American 
Revolutionary soldier to whom reference is made, was a 
native of Ireland. He took part with the colonies at the 
——s of the Revolution. During the war he was 
promoted to the rank of betgeiengncen, and in 1787 
he b a ber of Cong He was also a 
member of the same body from 1793 to 1795. He took 
part in quelling the ‘“‘ Whisky Insurrection ” in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was prominent in many important move- 
ments in the State Re died in Philadelphia, July 30, 

Shey 
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M 8S. G. —William Jennings, the miser, died in 1797 
He was boru in 1701. When he became of age he took 
possession of the magnificent country seat left by his 
father, where he lived in parsimony most of his life 
He is supposed to have been worth, at his death. 
£1,000,000. He left a will sealed, but not executed, and 
hence the numerous inquiries respecting the disposition 
of his property. 

A. V.— Blue stockings" is a title which originated 
in England in the time of Dr. Johnson for ladies who 
cultivated learned conversations at evening assemblies 
Gentlemen participated in them, and among them was 
a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore blue stockings, and 
whose occasional absence caused the remark, ‘‘ We can 
do nothing without the blue stockings.” The title wag 
Sat applied to all pedantic or would-be literary 
adies, 


MinniEe.—Zante currants are a kind of raisins made 
from small grapes about as large peas, which grow in 
the Island of Zante and in other Greek islands. Large 
numbers of these grapes are raised there, and there is 
an important trade in the dried fruit. It is stated that 
in old times these grapes were called corinths because 
many grew near Corinth. In some old books they are 
called ‘‘currans,”’ and some think that out of this grew 
the word currant. 


Martriz.—The following is given as a capital breakfast 
dish of veal. Take around earthen dish and put in it a 
layer of breadcrumb. Over this put spots of butter, 
Then a layer of minced cold veal, with salt and pepper; 
then more crumb, butter, veal, salt and pepper. When 
the dish is full, with a layer of crumb for the top, pour 
over itan egg, beaten well, and mix in half a cup of 
milk. If you have gravy, it is better than milk. Bake 
it until brown. 


E. H.—Bibliomania is a term used to denote a rage 
for possessing rare and curious books. It originated in 
Holland near the close of the seventeenth century, and 
passed thence into England, and now prevails to some 
extent. It is not always the contents of the boox that 
makes it valuable in the estimation of the bibliomaniac, 
The binding, the typography, the o. owner of the 
volume, its age or rarity may be speciality which 
gives it its value, 


M. L, A.—The province of Kano, in Africa, has « popu- 
lation estimated to be more than 500,000, of whom about 
one half are slaves. Its capital, which bears the same 
name, is surrounded by a well-built clay wall, thirty feet 
high, having fourteen gates defended by guard houses, 
and making a circuit of more than fifteen miles. e 
population of the city of Kano is about 40,000, nearly 
half of whom are slaves. The principal goods imported 
are printed muslin and caliooes, silks, beads, sugar, 
needles, razors, sword blades, and general hardware. 

N. L. W.—Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, surnamed 
‘*The King Maker,” was the e‘dest son of Richard Neville, 
Earl of Salisbury. He married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
on his death was created earl in place. Through the 
marriage of his father’s sister with the Duke of York 
he was first cousin of the Earl of March, afterwards 
Edward 1V., with whom Warwick had entered London 
in triumph. The marriage of Edward gave Warwick 
great offence, and after repeated quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, Warwick instigated a rebellion against Edward, 
and in the last fight between them the latter was vic- 
torlous. Warwick was among the slain. His body was 
exposed fur three days on the —— of §t. Paul's, 
London, and then buried in the ancestral “tomb in 
Bisham Abbey, Berkshire. Warwick possessed great 
wealth, and was very popular with all classes on account 
of his intelligence, courage, eloquence, generosity, and 
manly bearing 


G. G. H.—You write with the utmost confidence, and 
as if there could be no question of the facts in the case. 
You should remember that it is always difficult to 
analyze the feelings of another person, particularly if 
that person is a woman, and to learn precisely what 
motives lead to certain acts; if you should remember 
this, you might not be so confident that your neighbour 
is treacherous and envious. It may be that she really 
means well; if such reports are in tion as she 
has stated, it cannot be questioned that you should be 
informed of them by some female friend. If, on the 
other hand, you are positive beyond all qu that 
your neighbour's motive is an unworthy one, it is 
natural for you to feel outraged. In that case do not 
allow her the gratification of seeing that she has wounded 
you. Pursue the routine of your life as usual, and take 
no notice of the reports. If your neighbour originates 
the scandal, her meanness and treachery will inevitably 
react on her. Such baseness never yet won in the long 
run, 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. CHAMBERLAINS ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are 
admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in 
boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesale, 


MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





| BROWN & GREEN'S 





“GEM” 
COOKING STOVES, 


30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, ang 
Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. Algo 


| Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, 
BROWN & CREEN, Lin., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, Eo 








EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


BY STEAMER. FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS» 
Housemaids, Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 
years of age, on payment of £1 for ship kit, and fare to dep6t in London, all 
of whom are in great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £45 
per annum, and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each 
steamer, and on arrival passengers are reccived into the Government Depot free 
of cost. Forms of Application, Handbooks, and all other information may be 
obtained on application to the 


AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 


CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL 


To EVER PURCHASER OF A 4/BOTTLE - a) 


nti A 


MARKING INK 


29 Prize GoLp ROTHER MEDALS FOR SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE 
CAUTION .— NONE GENUINE UNLESS EACH LABEL HAS THE WORDS 
SEE vOU GET 1T) PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER OF THELATE JOHNBOND 


| NOTE ADDRESS: 
'WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, y, 















1, Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 


TRADE MARK (RECISTEREC) 


Established 1835. 






WHELPTON’S PILLS 


THE BEST FAMILY MHDICINE, 









Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowsrts, Liver, and Kripnrys; also in Ruzumatism, Utcers, Sorzs, 
and all Sxry Diszases—these Pills being a Dreecr Purirrer or THE BLoop. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. | 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 
Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 73d., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 3 
Stamps. Praprietors,G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Firer Srrezer, Lonpon, E.C. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Ts strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming sppearans 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamié avd healing qualities render the: skin soft, -pliable, and free from 
dryness, &a., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ;:and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue tof 







































and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perf«mers, and 
ae “ys Arm 
“ ane a) ae mov 
)) Is decidedly superior.” — OIN 
r 
Tue Lancet Ge end 
7 mos 
' ever 
pie will 
| ‘i Sold by most respectable iim t= 
serv 
Family Grocers. 15 
Cale 
’ 
USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL — 
3 I s Delicious Scotch Porridge. 
rT} ’ 
WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA”| WALTON’S KALODERMA SIMPLICITY DO 
JET MARKING INK Supersedes everything yet introduced for whitening, softening, Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. ( 
’ healing, and beautifying the Complexion, and | protecting the WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, noe from a Pe ney se of w yl orTH-East WINDs, Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods ot 
Calico, &c. ROSTS, and sudden changes 0! e weather. It. Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &¢., such # Bur 
: i : quickly removes Uhilblains, Pimples, Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trit- C 
Without the Application of Heat. | Blotehes, Redness, Roughness on kets, dc. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., dc. Post “F7 
the Face, Neck, Arms, and It prevents the Skin | free for 21 Stamps. Also Chil 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box-'| Hands. from assuming the red and - Eru 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It . ‘dull appearance so unpleasant te WALTON’S AURINE, 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to | A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Chew 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- this compound for beau! the “kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets ‘Pi 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this wili be found most com Th 
from contagion. Price 1s, to 2ls. each. also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 8 Sero 
Post free for 13 Stamps. Secs ot euetour protection ; and to ladies, aioe riding or J ope ters 1 tamps, Lep 
; Oa eat.of the -room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as 4 mo AT Bo ‘> froxson } 
SoLp BY ALL Cuemis?s, Stationers, &c. household companion, Price 28..6d., 48. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps, . * Soup = Cuntattee ‘7 Teoxsoxorss the 
‘Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. ‘ Pre) 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 








Jeni, 1988. 
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—DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


i is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseaces—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CEOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

M Deak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not ouly in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its Snding a place inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couzts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutororvne, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 


deliberatelv untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 











WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 














a AL TOOTH p> —. IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
cA eaeansusagnritvng, ASS > AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Py ae PREPARED BY _— 4 ‘4 Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
mV SB Lr, 
a Re ete JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. Itis distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives péculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 
PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
kL, or 33 Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
fase none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 
5 BA 1ON|| HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!! 
> JA GLEAR COMPLEX cee 
6 from ° 
nue tol Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, GC: & & & 


mers, and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 


a Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs, JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMEN', made entirely from herbs, 

ANCEL and warranted harmless. It possesses a 


most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 





























HOPE: DE 


NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cure DEAFNESS 
in all stages. The most astonishing cases have beencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 
countries of the world. Send three stamps for 1(0-page book, containing @ valuable essay on 
Deafness, Illnstrations of the Drums, Copies of Patents, Letters from Doctors, Lawyers, 
M Editors, and othe: menof prommence who have been cured by these celebrated DRUMS, 

and who tace pleasure inrecommendingthem. A very interesting book. Name this Paper. 


Address J, H. NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK BD, LONDON, N.W. 








POOR MANS FRIEND 





DR. ROBERTS’ 
OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 
Burns, Eyes Inflamed, Piles, laints, 
ancer, Fistula, Scorbutic Com- 
. Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
. Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 
‘EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YERARS’ STANDING. 

Price 1g, 14d , 28, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


—_ Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. 


Paik 


_——————— 





» for 3 Phe = Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
- fula (commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutie Ulcers, 
oxié. the ble and every other disease arising from impurity o 


e . They are a valuable Family Aperient. 
Price 1s. 14d , 2s. 94., 48. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARN ICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by all Chemists, 


+ Tons TAL AER! CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf. 


WEIR’S 
’ ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
bbs ‘ SEWI M CH » | can be permanently cured, by an entirely New 


Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 
Leet Soh sl ome A iar All afflicted may write with full confidence to Mr. 
tachmentsdncluded-— Hand or | WILLIAMS, 1, Oxford Terrace, Hyde’Park, London + 
Foot—Latest Patented Im-| who will send ful] particulars to any person free of all 
provements — Loose Whecl— | charge. 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other mgker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 



















Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 
Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 

“Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 
Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 





BEECHAM 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
|  BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


LADIES ALL USE * J 


PERRY'S : 
TANDAR 


oon rene 


POLIsH 


For Boots & Shoes: 





ones 


NESS, REDNEsS, SU 
PRESERVES the SKIN f 





Glycerine |¢ Es 
é@ucumber 


SOON RENDERS THE SKIN SOFT, : Z 


SMOOTH AND WHITE, nn —— 
Entirely removes ant Beh all 


rom the. effects of 
to the SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
More effectually than any other known preparation, 
No lady who va'ues her Complexion should ever be without 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious ani 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headach, 
Giddiness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, (olj 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Ski .. Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and qj 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief jy 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of casey, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wil 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Feraale should 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM 
PII.LS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If tak 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore femaly 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work -wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing al 
classes of societ: ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in th 
world, 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists ani 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 1. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


A lovely Bath ana Toilet Water 


will be obtained by using 
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MARK 


s . ¥, : 
TRADE Ce € mS, ers 


) 





ROUGH- E 


» &c., and 
exposure Hygienic 
and Cosmetic 
for beautifying and 
softening the Skin. 


This entirely new and excellent health-giving pre 




































ann it, as it isinvaluable at all Seasons of the year 
tor K ING THE SKIN 
May be had of all Boot- SOFT and BLOOMING. 
makers, It_is perfectly harmless, and may be applied 
to the Skin of the tenderest Infant. 
WHOLESALE: Beware of injurious imitations— 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 





“ BEETHAM’S” ia the only genuine. 

Bottles, 1s., ls. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 

Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


tion softens the water 
ives it a most delicious odour, and IES 
THE COMPLE: SXLON in a most extraordinary my 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY BATH-ROOM and BED-ROOM. 
To be had of all respectable Chemists & Perfumers throughout the world 
Sole Manufacturer and Inventor, H. MACK, ULM A/D. 
Wholesale Agents for Great Britairi, OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., London, ¥. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS Ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





SULPHOLINE = 


Sold 
The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, | OTI 0 i. 


Everywhere. | 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
. 2s. 6d 





ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 





PEPPER’ S sisi’ 


. GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! - 
GREAT. DIGESTIVE STRENG at 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, ; 
Debility, &e. : 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are 
aimitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in 
boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps frum (Wholesale) 


MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientdle bas enormously increased 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every ad to p 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; im envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
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COOKING STOVE: 


30 different sizes, great Saving of Fug, ag 
Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. 4j,, 


Kitcheners & Heating Stoyy, 
BROWN & CREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, py 
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"TRADE MARK (AECISTERED 
Established 1835. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowezs, Liver, and Kipwneys; also in Rueumatism, Uncers, Sonn, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a Direct Puririzr or THE Bioop. 


WHELPTON'S PILLS 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 
Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or! 


Stamps. 


Proprietors, G. WHELPTON & SON, 8, Crane Covert, Fiezr Srezet, Lonpon, E.C. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appe 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


ness, &c., and by ite balsamic and healing 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfamen. 


ualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
'y a short time, the skin will become and continue 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE Pitts 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 








TOBACCONIST! 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write fi 
Illustrated Catalogue (post free) to LESSHI 
FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Fu 
nisher, 8, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. Th 
OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLI 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 








WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” 


JET MARKING INK, 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of ae disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2ls. each. 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


SoLp BY ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c. 


Skin from the ill-effects of the 


Blotches, 
the Face, 
Hands, 


Redness, 
Neck, 


Roughn: 
Arms, and 











WALTON’S KALODERMA 
Supersedes eve yet introduced for whitening, softening, 
healing, and beautifying the og and tecting the 

Frosts, and sudden of the oN 
quickly removes Chitisins, Pimples, : 


this com 
edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but 
on 


once 
Price 2a. 6d., 48. 6d., 78. 6d., dc. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentit! 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Govds 
, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, ! 
ets, &v. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., dec. I 
freefor 21 Stamps Also 
WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding (he 
ep Silver, &c., equal to Solid 60 
When ladies wish to change Silver Trivk! 
into Gold, this wili be found most ¢ 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for ® 
Stamps, 
So_p BY CuEMmIsTs AND [RoNMONGERS 











INDS, 
It 


for beautif the ‘kin is acknow- 


most delicate child as 





free 33 Stamps. 


“Sola by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 














is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


il From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dear S1r,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its Snding a place inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Colfis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 


SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coturs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Caioroprne, that the whole story of the Defendant Fragman was 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 








IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Aaa can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonisher 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 


a 





BAD EYES AND EYELIDS CURED. 
DR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


Has cured, during the past 50 years, thousands of sufferers at home and abroad from Eye 
Diseases of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and Oculists of the highest standing, 
Testimoniale of cures from sll parts cf the world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in pots, 
1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and 48, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 stamps. Wholesale from 


MATHER AND CO., 71, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 








hy Fm 
book. Name this 
Address J, H, NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK ED, LONDON, N.W. 





POOR MANS FRIEND! 
-& PILLS 






DR. ROBERTS’ 
OINTMENT, 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


EE 


Burns, es Inflamed, Piles laints 
Cancer, ding Scorbutie Com- | 
Chilblains, 4 Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS' STANDING, 
Price 1s, 14d , 28, 9d., 11s., 22s, 


Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. 
—— Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
; rofula (commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 

prosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

Price ls 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by all Chemists, 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
55s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
rovements — Loose Wheol— 
rger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
=e for Family, Household, Dress- 

making and Manufacturing 


Purposes. Machiues by any other maker exchanged. 
J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
















CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf- 
ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they ~ 

can be permanently cured, by an entirely New 

Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 

All afflicted may write with full confidence to Mr. 

WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 

who will send full purticulars to any person free of all 


charge. 





Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes 
Treatment, and Cure of these eases; with 
Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10 
Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAM 


_ BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
_ BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious anj 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Coli 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Brighitss Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wil 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’ 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box, Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 








| BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
FETHAMS 


_- e . 


& Gucumber 


Soon renders the Skin Soft, Smooth & White. 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGH- 
NESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 

and PRESERVES the SKIN from the effects of exposure 

to the SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 

More effectually than any other known preparation, 
No Lady who values her Complexion should ever 
be without it, as it is invaluable at all 







LADIES ALL USE 


PERRY'S 
STANDARD 
POLISH 


For Boots & Shoes. 





A lovely Bath ana Toilet Water 


will be obtained by using 












Hygienic 
and Cosmetic 
for beautifying and 












LLL * ° 
Seasons of the year for KEEPING softening the Skin. 
THE SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING ane te Se ee: 
a Eee Meals sd maybe spp to the in ives it. most delicious odour, and BELA ULE E TES 
sega ins Baton wroursae; | ERE" COna ees Set O Ry fa ane tants 
“ AM 8” is the Only Genuine. ATE ROOK and BEDROOM. 
Bottles, 1s., 28. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra, | |. WORSHIP ST..E.C, | Tobe had of all respectable Chemists & Perfumers throughout the world. 
by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, | ~’ eae i Sole Manufacturer and Inventor, H. MACK, ULM A/D. 





CHELTENHAM. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


+ 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, i 


Wholesale Agents for Great Britain, OSBORNE, GARRETT & OO., London, ¥. 
Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. | 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
y 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! : 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! i 
Promotes. Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, j 
Debility, &c. 
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